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Sometimes 


sovernments destroy jobs 


a about 40 or 50 or 60 million 
jobs isn’t going to produce them. And 
government can’t put 60 million people to 
work—there wouldn’t be anyone left to pay 
the bills. Active business is the only thing that 
ever makes jobs. Therefore every government 
tax law, or labor law, or “directive” that re- 
stricts business restricts jobs. 

There are more than 5,000,000 jobs created 
by the automobile industry because years ago 
a few pioneers had the courage to go into 
business for themselves, and operated under a 
government that enabled them 
to plow profits back into the 
business so they could grow, 
and so hire more people. 

There are more than 
1,500,000 jobs in the oil 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH 


industry because men drilled wells and built 
refineries with the hope of profit. Thousands 
failed, a few made money—but they made 
jobs, too. 

The machine tool industry, without which 
this country could never have armed itself, 
was ready for war because a few hard work- 
ing men years ago went into business for them- 
selves and were able to keep the profits of good 
years to carry them over the inevitable bad 
years, and so stay in business. 

Business, labor, individuals — and govern- 


ment itself—all need a certain 


But let’s be sure the regula- 
tions don’t become restric- 
tions that destroy the very thing 
they promise to protect—jobs. 
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with rubber down on the farm 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ILLIONS of radishes, beets, car- 
rots have to be tied in bunches 
market . . . it takes manpower, 
there isn’t any. An Ohio farmer 
an idea for a machine that would 
the vegetables into bunches and 
a snap a rubber band around them. 
ith it one man could do the work 
fve. He perfected it and vegetables 
t to market faster than ever be- 
. Then natural rubber became im- 
sible to get. 
Fle tried synthetic rubber but it 
Bat clastic enough—a band big 
bugh ro go over the heads of the 


| SEYmBetables wouldn't snap back around 


the stems tight enough to hold them. 
And workmen for hand tying were 
getting more and more impossible to 
find. 

The farmer heard of B. F. Good- 
rich developments in synthetic rubber, 
and so came here. Engineers believed 
if they solved this problem the de- 
velopment would have war applica- 
tions, so they went to work. 

They knew the molecular structure 
which gives natural rubber its snap 
and literally built a new synthetic 
around it. Don’t expect it yet in office 
rubber bands but it put this vegetable 
bunching machine in motion again 


and released men for important work 
elsewhere on the farm. 

This is typical of B. F. Goodrich 
research which is constantly applied 
to every rubber product you use— 
specialties as well as standard belting, 
hose and packing. Because this re- 
search and improvement are going on 
all the time, it pays to find out what 
improvements B. F. Goodrich has 
made recently in the rubber products 
you buy. The B. F. Goodrich Co., In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 
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Here is the Reason You Can 
Expect Better Service from 


CLARE * Cicctom-Gadt” RELAYS 


@ In every branch of industry where designers are seeking better 
control for electrical and electronic devices, Clare ‘“‘Custom- 
Built’’ Relays have been found to operate most successfully. 

There is a good reason for this. Clare Relays are designed 
with one purpose in mind...to provide a rugged, precisely 
built relay so flexible in its construction features that it could be 
“custom-built” to meet individual specifications. 

Hundreds of different contact assemblies from combinations 
of five basic contact forms; thousands of different coil windings 
to match the circuit and application; contacts, flat or hemispheri- 
cal, of rare metals or special alloys... these are but a few of the 
design variations that make possible a Clare ‘“‘Custom-Built” 
Relay to fit the job. 

In order to make sure that your designers and engineers have 
just the right relay to meet your special needs, Clare engineers 
are at your service to “custom-build” a relay for you. Such “‘cus- 
tom-building” can easily assure better operation, longer life of 
equipment, and reduce overall relay costs. 

Send for the Clare catalog and data book today. Address C. P. 
Clare and Co., 4719 West Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois. 
Sales engineers in principal cities. Cable address: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 
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eMy’S BIGGEST JOB 


Washington now is looking past 
“£ Day to the problem of a, 
ent’—the shift of the striking force 
om Europe to Asia. War Dept. off- 
Js are letting it be known that this 
the toughest assignment the military 
er had, particularly from a supply 
q andpoint. ; 

And because supply is fundamentally 
civilian operation, redeployment may 
be the toughest phase of the war 
r civilians. 

The Army’s awe for the task explains 
t least in part why it will exert every 
ort to keep war production as near 
News, Iggull blast as “omg for as long as 
can after V-E Day. 


dministration Plays Safe 


lager, P. 

Man There are indications that the Army’s 
ing Edit jesigns are shared higher up for another 
hoe ason—politics. Administration leaders 
an be expected to throw their weight 
ction, Wqegainst any big letdown in the war pro- 
mere juction program. Already looking ahead 
neTian 


» the 1946 congressional elections, Ad- 
ministration politicos want to play safe, 
uke no chances on losing votes be- 
ause of spreading unemployment. 


bor, M. 
Washin 
iart Ha 


n (As@M_ Politicians will concede more readily 
~ Animmtnan the military, however, that the 
T. Toewilian front will need quick reinforce- 
est, Dogmment-more consumer goods, and pro- 


ducer goods, too, in almost all essential 
ines. The situation now in steel, food, 
clothing, leather, and paper is bad, the 
worst since the start of the war (BW— 
Mar.10°45,p15). 

Pointed evidence of the pinch put 
on the domestic economy by the latest 


.. 

ultsby (400d of military demands and the re- 
nur CaM quirements of liberated areas is the ap- 
ad, Kea pointment of an export control com- 
andall pe P ah 

tH ggmittee (page 113) by War Mobiliza- 
tevensm tion Director James F’. Byrnes. 

sh, Gen ; 

in + Sa No Commitments 


In all probability, the military will 
have to trim its schedules after V-E 
Day more rapidly than it now is will- 
ing to admit—perhaps as much as 35% 
‘page 9)—but it is determined not to 
agree in advance to any specific cut 
in the over-all program as it did last 
°@j summer when the war seemed almost 
i-Cooqm WON. It wants to release industries from 
eo sm Wwar work plant-by-plant, first making 
suseoqm sure that no other military orders can 
Y be substituted for the ones that are 
ya being terminated. 

“4g ~\VPB’s intention to keep a firm 
hold on the reconversion reins is evi- 
ev" HE denced by its announcement of the 
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new production adjustment program. In- 
stead of an across-the-board removal 
of production controls after V-E Day, 
there will be a series of clearances for 
individual plants—spot authorizations 
on a grander and presumably more lib- 
eral scale (BW—Feb.17’°45,p5). 

The program will be administered 
by an interagency Production Readjust- 
ment Committee. Procurement agen- 
cies will report to the PRC whenever 
they plan a cutback involving over 
$500,000 in any month. Later they 
will follow up with a detailed analysis 
of the effects of the cutbacks and recom- 
mendations as to how they should be 
handled. 

PRC will chew over this information 
and then pass recommendations along 
to the local Production Urgency Com- 
mittees. Final decision as to what a 
plant can do after its orders are can- 
celed will rest with the PUC’s. As a 
tule, the plant is to return to civilian 
production only if there is no other 
war work that can be assigned to it. 


Temporary Program 


This plan will tide WPB and the 
procurement agencies over the period 
immediately following the collapse of 
Germany. It probably will not hold to- 
gether when the big cutbacks start to 
come. Its procedure is too cumbersome 
and its control is too tight for any 
period in which manufacturers—and 
consumers—see manpower and materials 
available around them. Hence, the cur- 
rent version of the V-E Day plan prob- 
ably will give way sooner or later to a 
broad relaxation of controls similar to 
the original draft of the V-E Day plan 
(BW—Sep.16’44,p15). 

Reconversion is likely to come with 
a rush once the armed services let it 
start. The longer war production con- 
tinues at the present breakneck pace 
after V-E Day, the greater the stock- 
piles that will be built up for the Japa- 
nese war, and the smaller the schedules 
that will be needed to supply opera- 
tions in Asia. 


OPA COMPROMISES 


OPA announced this week the stand- 
ards it will use in requiring distributors 
to absorb cost increases. As finally is- 
sued, these standards represent a com- 
promise. Absorption on some items 
(those which have uniform, dollar-and- 
cents ceilings, for example) will be 
gaged on the basis of expense rates and 
margins for the trade as a whole. 


On other items, OPA has yielded to 
the trade and will require absorption on 
the basis of individual stores’ experi 
ence (BW —Jan.27'45,p5). 

By and large, the trade figures that 
it got off easy. Retailers, in general, 
are now more complaisant about price 
contro] than they ever have been. ‘The 
American Retail Federation (holding 
company for many individual trade as 
sociations) will ask Congress to con 
tinue the price control law, as is, for 
twelve months. 

Last year, the retailers en masse pro- 
posed a score of amendments to the law 
and got some of them passed. 


DIVIDED COUNCILS 


When the coal wage conference re- 
sumed this week after a recess called 
to allow operators time to formulate 
their position on the union’s 18 de- 
mands (BW—Mar.10°45,p17), John L. 
Lewis could count among his tactical 
advantages a divided opposition. ‘The 
operators were unable to agree among 
themselves on how to answer Lewis 
and what counterproposals to advance. 

Another schism in the employers’ 
ranks derives from the determination 
of the southern operator group to chal 
lenge in court the union’s right to get 
a government-conducted strike vote. 
An important section of the industry 
feels that such a move only beclouds 
the negotiations and is bad public re- 
lations. 

All sections on the employer side 
glumly admit that the miners will back 
Lewis to the limit, vote or no vote. 


JOB DRAFT GAINS 


Administration forces gained ground 
this week in their drive to secure a stiff 
manpower bill, when the House refused 
to accept the Senate’s mild version, but 
the value of the success remained du- 
bious. 

Further stalling on the legislation in 
the Senate-House conference committee 
appeared likely. Though the conference 
group leans slightly toward the tougher 

ailey-May bill adopted earlier by the 
House, there is little chance of a speedy 
compromise which would meet accep- 
tance in both bodies. 


Coalition Move Beaten 


The test in the House came when an 
add coalition of Republicans and C.1.0.- 
dominated Democrats sought to secure 


THE PLANES 


Loads for a Landing on Nippon 


Into the spacious hold of the Packet will go lethal cargoes 
—destination Japan. Guns, light tanks, shells, trucks or 
paratroopers; material and men for victory in the Pacific 
will be airborne in the Army’s “flying boxcar,”’ the new 
cargo carrier designed by Fairchild and built by Fairchild 
and North American Aviation. 

The Packet, first airplane produced specifically for 
cargo transport, can carry up to nine tons. Its range, with 
lighter loads, is more than 3,500 miles. 

Forty-two paratroopers with full equipment can be 
“delivered” through two jump doors in the stern, clear of 
any obstruction. An ingenious device sends equipment 


Qz=FAIRCHILD cxcinc, 


parachuting through special doors in the belly, simul 
taneously with each paratrooper’s jump. 


The Packet is loaded with extreme ease. Its fus:lag 
floor is level and at standard truck-floor height. Carg 
capacity is 2,312 cubic feet—about 88 per cent of th 
capacity of a standard railroad boxcar. 

This all-metal, twin-engine, flymg boxcar possess 
characteristics inherent in all Fairchild products, “th 
touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” With | 


minor modifications it will become an efficient and prolit 


able carrier of cargo in peacetime commerce, the flyin 


boxear of the new air age. 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


AND AIRPLANE CORPORATIO 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdole, L . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. e Duramold Diviston, Jomestown, N 


Subsidiory: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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of the weaker Senate measure, 
sending the two measures to 
rence. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, without the 
of 42 normally 100% Roosevelt 
.nocratic members, beat off the coali- 
by a vote of 221 to 177. Many 
those voting to send the legislation 
conference, however, would favor 
weaker Senate bill on a showdown. 


ies Vary 
The May-Bailey bill, commonly 
n as the “work-or-jail” measure, has 
m requested by military leaders and 
indorsed by President Roosevelt on 
retum from Yalta. 

Senate measure, backed by or- 
ied labor, which really wants no 
at all, prescribes penalties only for 
sloyers who violate War Manpower 
mmission hiring rules, 


ONSTOP LAWSUIT 


The government’s 33-year-old anti- 
st proceedings against the Aluminum 
». of America promise to go on and 


This week the Circuit Court of 
peals in New York, sitting as a court 
fnal jurisdiction (because of the 
.§. Supreme Court’s inability to raise 
lified quorum), reversed the 58,000- 
od decision of District Judge Francis 
.Caffey, who held that Alcoa was not 
monopoly (BW—Oct.11’41,p8). 


ack to Coolidge Days 


While the current decision is in a 
pe started eight years ago (BW—May 
'37,p13), government efforts to have 
coa declared a monopoly reach back 
p 1912. An antitrust suit filed in that 
at ended in a consent decree. 

In 1922 the Federal Trade Commis- 
n began another investigation, which 
ded in 1930 with exoneration of the 
mpany. In Calvin Coolidge’s first 
m, the Dept. of Justice investigated 
bmpany compliance with the consent 
cree, but Harlan F. Stone, then 
torney-general and the spark plug in 
¢ investigation, was appointed to the 
upreme Court. Consequently the 
my ending in a report clear- 
g Alcoa. 


issolution Question Deferred 


In this week’s decision, the lower 
urt has been instructed to amend its 
ndings of fact to conform with the 
tcuit court’s decision. The lower court 
4s considerable latitude in framing 
¢ final decision. 
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On the all-important question of dis- 
solution the circuit court deferred ac- 
tion ti'l after the war, explaining that 
government disposal of its heavy owner- 
ship of production capacity may insure 
competition in the industry. 


JOB SUBSIDY URGED 


A big wartime industrialist (not 
Henry Kaiser) is trying to sell Wash- 
ingtcn officials on a subsidy scheme to 
give employment to veterans, and at 
the same time enable big war contrac- 
tors to shift over to peacetime opera- 
tion instead of shutting down war- 
built plants. 

The plan proposed that the govern- 
ment give such operators a rebate on 
wartime taxes of $1,500 for each veteran 
employed, the rebate to be applied by 


the employer toward the veteran's carn- 
ings during the first year of his em- 
ployment. 


SAN FRANCISCO CURFEW 


Not the least of the State Dept.’s 
worries about the coming United Na- 
tions mecting at San Francisco is some- 
thing that might be summed up as 
“Hollywood.” 

The officials are determined that this 
“sacred and solemn occasion” shall not 
be touched by the blandishments of 
motion picture publicity or even by the 
normal exuberances of California hos- 
pitality. All social functions—and State 
means all—are ruled out of the San 
Francisco program, which is now ex 
pected to take about a month to unroll. 

Foreign delegates have been notified 


As Secretary of Commerce, Henry 
Wallace is actively pursuing the 
“60,000,000 jobs” program which 
was the storm-center of the long 
tussle to secure his confirmation by 
the Senate (BW-—Jan.27’45,p15). 

To develop this program, Wallace 
is picking up support wherever he 
can find it—inside and outside his 
own and other government bureaus. 
e They Lose Their Man—Wallace 
and Labor Secretary Frances Perkins 
had picked Isador Lubin, presiden- 
tial assistant, to steer the project and 
were greatly disappointed when 
Roosevelt appointed him to the War 
Reparations Commission (page 15). 
Three other possible candidates for 
the Wallace-Perkins brain trust are 
Richard V. Gilbert (now chief 
economist of OPA, formerly with 
Commerce), Mordecai Ezekiel, and 
Robert Nathan, government brain- 
trusters of long standing. 

Observers recollect that when 
Harry Hopkins attempted to breathe 
life into the Commerce Dept. back 
in 1939 by gathering around him a 
group known as Hopkins’ “spark- 
plug boys” (BW—Aug.19’30,p8), he 
was sharply batted down by Con- 
gress. 

@ Not Sweeping Clean—The Wallace 
broom will not make a clean sweep 
of Commerce. He has undertaken no 
general reorganization. Instead, he 
is following his customary practice 


Wallace Pushes His Job Program 


(tested in twelve years in govern- 
ment service) of throwing specific 
assignments to individual staff mem- 
bers, seeing how they work them 
out. A good many Commerce Dept. 
employees—some of them left over 
from the days of Herbert Hoover— 
who do not go along with Wallace’s 
social and political philosophies arc 
expected to separate themselves vol 
untarily. 

There is little indication yet of 
the specific nature of Wallace’s an- 
nounced program to help small busi- 
ness. The membership of Wallace’s 
Advisory Committee on Small Busi- 
ness (BW —Mar.10’45,p7) is re- 
garded in Washington as a gesture 
of conciliation toward business in 
general. The department’s smal! 
business unit is still leaderless, as it 
has been for some months. Wallace 
has had a talk with Maury Maverick, 
head of Smaller War Plants Corp.— 
the outstanding contender for th« 
little fellow’s favor. Apparently, the 
two have agreed not to disagree. 
eFEyes Patent System—Wallace 
would also like to liberalize the pat-- 
ent system, which is under his juris 
diction, but may be restrained by the 
close control which Congress exer- 
cises over the patent law. 

He is cted to step up the activ- 
ities of the department’s dormant 
business advisory council and expand 
its membership. 


SIMPLE 


Wittson No. 5 and 45 Lightweight Respi- 
rators with easily replaceable filters protect 
workers. They remove harmful dusts and 
mists. Bureau of Mines Approvals for 
various hazards. Filters tested for low 
breathing resistance. 


Two sizes for wide range of faces assure 
safety of a good fit. Form molded rubber 
facepiece prevents leakage at edges. Ad- 
justable headband and nose spring main- 
tain tight seal. 


COMFORTABLE 


Comfort features of WiL_son Respirators 
make them easy to wear. Their light 
weight requires little headband pressure. 
Compactness permits full vision—safety 
goggles can be worn. Washable cotton 
FaGcELET® protects face. 

"Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Get in touch with your Wittson 
Safety Service Distributor for full 
information. Or write Dept. BW-6 
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DOUBLE 


that if they cannot come without their 
womenfolk, they must accept the fact 
that the ladies will have no protocol 
position and will receive no official invi- 
tations during the sessions. 

All this concern isn’t at all amusing 
to Washington, which well knows what 
Axis propagandists and hostile senators 
could make of anything that gave the 
San Francisco meeting the air of a 
fiesta staged while we have men dying, 
Europe shattered, and a world to be re- 
made. The banquet tables of the Con- 
gress of Vienna still make bitter history. 


SUGAR DEAL SIGNED 


Fearful of a declining sugar market 
after defeat of Japan, the Cuban Sugar 
Commission offered this week to sell 
the 1945-46-47 crops for 3.1¢ a lb., or 
the 1945 crop only at the same figure. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. ac- 
cepted the one-year deal after the Cu- 
bans refused to consider CCC’s offer 
to buy the 1945 and 1946 crops at the 
3.1¢ price. 

The Cubans figure that the 1946 
crop will be worth more money since 
little sugar is expected from the Philip- 
pines before 1947. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


A small coal operator, when he heard 
of John L. Lewis’ demand for 10¢-a- 
ton royalty, remarked: “I'll take the 
royalty, he can have the mine.” ‘The 
industry’s average profit per ton of coal 
is said to be about 12¢ a ton, before 
income taxes. 

A member of the cabinet recently re- 
marked that White House advisers most 
influential with the President these 
days are—in order named—Hopkins, 
Byrnes, Morgenthau, and Rosenman. 

Postwar public works planning by the 
states is lagging because of the long 
squabble in Congress over what part, 
if any, of the expenses of advance plan- 
ning shall be paid by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

—Business Week s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Appointment of Fred M. Vinson as new 
Federal Loan Administrator is a case 
study in paradoxical politics. Anxious to 
bar Henry Wallace from the post, the 
Senate put its stamp of approval on a 
Kentucky lawyer with meager business 
experience and whose philosophies run 
almost parallel to those of Wallace. The 
big difference, however, is Vinson’s 
greater talent in making friends and in- 
fluencing people (page 17). 


The Informers 


The science of detection, detective 
novels and mystery stories, has prac. 
tically become the national pastime 
The names of mythical detectives hove 
become household words. 


Here at Cook Electric Company, 
thousands of mechanical detective: 
or informers have been produced 
Not as glamorous, perhaps, as the 
book sleuths, but more accurate, more 
dependable and more efficient in 
their duties than any detective that 
hes appeared between the covers of 
a novel. We call them Pressure De- 
tector Switches. 

Yes, Cook Pressure Detector Switches 
are quietly standing guard, detect- 
ing the slightest variance in gos, air 
and hydraulic pressures in numerous 
applications; switching currents, 
informing of excessive pressures, de- 
tecting leaks in lines. Warning of all 
types of dangers that might result 
from variance of pressure is the con- 
stant duty of these sentinels. 


There is a Family of Cook Pressure 
Detector Switches applicable to vari- 
ous applications. If you have a pres- 
sure switching problem, why not call 
a Cook engineer to see which mem- 
ber of this Family of Switches can be 
of service to you. 


The Pressure Switch Division of 
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Astute Wall Streeters—industrialists as well as stock market operators— 
are saying the war in Europe can end any day now; some are willing to bet 
that it won’t run beyond the end of April. 

Wishful thinking? Perhaps, but this view should be considered even 
though careful analysts say the Reich won‘t collapse suddenly (page 111). 

People who are thoroughly acquainted with the psychology of the Ger- 
man populace are asking, ‘“Why do they go on fighting?”’ 

ob 
Whether organized German resistance is crushed in April or July, there will 
be a minimum of consumers’ hard goods produced this year. 

The Army and Navy, after carefully nursing the phony theory thot 
one war will be as big as two, won't backtrack right away (page 5). Even 
though cutbacks probably will reach or exceed 35% inside a year after victory 
in Europe (BW—Mar.10’45,p9), they will be small at the start. 

And the process of reconversion will have its disillusionments. Metal- 
working industries, in general, will be released last from war work. 

The most efficient and the lowest-cost producers will be held on muni- 


‘tions contracts while competitors with poorer records go back to peacetime 


pursuits. It is not only human nature for procurement officers to handle 
contract terminations that way, it is official policy. 

Level cutbacks, across the board, will be the exception, not the rule. 

But this is worth noting: If you are just starting on a new contract, you 
are more likely to be released than a well-established producer. 

* 
British leaders believe motor cars will have to be rationed to those 'who need 
them most for at least 18 months after Germany falls. 

There is growing agitation for similar controls in this country, but popu- 
lar clamor will smother it as soon as Detroit gets the go-ahead. 

Don’t be misled, however, by optimistic predictions of new motor cars 
late this year. There won't be any more than a dribble of new autos. 

* 
Shipping companies are getting bitter over Washington's delay in setting a 
policy on sale of vessels to foreign nations. 

They can’t draw up their postwar plans until they know what's what. 

For example, they want to know whether we will sell over-age ships at 
depreciated value or if it will be Libertys or C-types. It will make quite a 
difference in the overhead to be borne by foreign operators and, for that 
reason, in competitive costs. 

Manufacturers’ inventories will bear watching in this period of huge wear 
orders because the natural tendency is to stock up. 

Inventories declined, except for one brief period, throughout 1944. 
Now, however, if the activity of the metal trade is any criterion, that trend 
has been reversed. 

In copper, for example, shipments in the short month of February 
shot up to an all-time record of 172,585 tons. This peak is attributable in 
part to the fact that weather impeded January deliveries, but watch this: 
March is a virtual cinch to hang up another record. 

Brass products (mostly for shells and small-arms ammunition) are 
marching right along with copper to new high marks. 

* 
Present tightness in metals won’t be relieved until the armed services mod- 
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erate their demands for munitions. Shortness of steel sheets is cutting into 
allotments for tinplate. 

Tin, too, is more than ever critical. With imports down to about 75% 
of current needs, use of tin in nonessential articles has been slashed. 

Cuts in lead for paint still are possible (BW—Feb.10’45,p10). 

There will be very little aluminum for utensils in the near future; second- 
quarter allotments provide some castings, no sheet or extrusions. 

om 
Component parts of equipment in urgent demand by the armed services will 
continue to present problems just like raw materials. 

Currently, automotive plants are complaining that it is hard to get 
bearings, head castings, and pistons. (Facilities for machining constitute 
the bottleneck in the case of pistons.) 

Wet batteries for automotive equipment remain a problem, and dry 
cells seem to be up against insatiable demand for electronic use. 

Transformers and tubes also are holding electronic equipment back. 

Only 1,500,000 radio tubes will be available to civilians monthly. 

+. 
The paper shortage will be accentuated by the lack of new mill machinery. 

Use of steel for such equipment in the second quarter has been cut 
27% below the first three months of this year. Already orders for $9,500,- 
000 of pulp and paper machinery are backed up behind military contracts. 

Lack of labor and materials is delaying $12,000,000 of construction. 

e 
International Harvester Co. reports good news from its French subsidiary. 

Physical damage to factories—from either Nazi destruction or Allied 
bombing—was not serious. ; 

Inventories, however, have been depleted, and operations cannot be 
resumed on an important scale until raw materials and parts become 
available. 

Incidentally Harvester officials recently returned from Paris are not 
alarmed that the French provisional government will nationalize their 
business, following lines adopted—at least temporarily—in the mines and 
some of the heavy industries. 

Preliminary reports from other companies with branch operations in 
France indicate that, in many cases, production continued under Nazi super- 
vision, machines were replaced when they broke down, and profits were 
deposited to company accounts in Paris banks. 

* 
Taxes are a great thing to damp down spending, but there is some doubt 
that Mar. 15 this year has snagged the current shopping spree. 

Department store sales marched to successive records (on a seasonally 
adjusted basis) in December, January, and February. Early March sales, 
far from indicating a set-aside for taxes, point to another new high. 

Sales for the country, in the week ended Mar. 3, were 19% above a 
year ago with department stores in New York marking up a 23% gain; 
in the week ended Mar. 10, the New York stores widened their margin to 
27%. 

Taxes were more of a restraining factor last year because many people 
paid the unforgiven tax on 1942 income in full and because withholdings 
from 1943 pay checks had prepaid less of that year’s total bill. 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Aqo Ago 
HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . «© *2325 4231.8 2276 231.7 238.0 
PRODUCTION 
Geel Ingot Operations (% of capacity). .............cccccceccessceeeee 94.5 95.9 91.4 93.8 99.1 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks...................ceeeceeeeeees 20,235 18,545 20,960 17,285 17,605 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $5,997 +$6,134 $4,250 $7,193 $5,894 
Flectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)....................00005. 4,446 4,472 4,505 4,228 4,426 
Code Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbl.)...... 2.2.2.2... cece cece eee ee ee cece 4,768 4,765 4,7 4,689 4,381 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...........0sececeeeeereeees 1,892 1,988 1,882 1,940 2.019 
RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 83 81 76 87 80 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..................-0005. 48 48 47 63 51 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)......................-- $25,864 $25,750 $25,411 $23,432 $20,963 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +19% +421% 412% 415% +2% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)................-22-eee00- 21 18 14 9 17 
ICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec, 31, 1931 = 100).................-. 255.2 255.3 253.7 249.2 250.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 166.4 166.4 166.3 165.4 163.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 226.1 226.2 225.0 222.6 8 Se | 
re re ee $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Sleep Shams Gps Ge Bae, GOR)... os ses c ccc csteccscccccceces $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $18.00 $19.17 
:Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............6 00 ee cece ees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
‘Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kamsas City, bu.).................00 2s eeeeeee $1.66 $1.66 $1.66 $1.50 $L65 
ee SY I, ON dew ktdanccencccntsenebacssness 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00.. 000000 e eee 21.74¢ 21.79¢@ = =21.51¢ =21.29¢ = 21.1 4¢ 
in oes 5 o PENS GONG aed 00.00 hod eR ERE R EAA One $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 = $1.330 = $1.319 
:Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............eeeeeeeeees 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
INANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............--000000 111.0 113.6 109.5 98.9 96.7 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.38% 3.38% 3.41% 3.56% 3.71% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.62% 2.62% 2.66% 2.71% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 100% 100% 100% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 3% 3% 3% 3% -1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 37,149 37,018 36,034 35,469 32,778 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 58,424 58,501 59,007 55,493 52,903 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,198 6,251 6,346 5,986 6,369 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks........................2+0000: 2,907 2,982 3,083 2,671 2,788 
U.$. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 43,977 43,912 44,219 41,446 38,522 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.......................... 2,930 2,955 2,936 2,957 2,851 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................... 900 900 900 846 1,013 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 20,150 20,158 19,703 16,509 12,438 
"Preliminary, week ended March 10, + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for “Latest Week"’ on each series on request, 
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Rationed or Not— 


You'll eat it...and like it! 


F°" you, Sir! 1836 pounds of food. 163 
pounds of meat...168 quarts of milk... 
466 pounds of vegetables. 


That's what the average American eats in 
a year. Furthermore, 77% of all this food 
will at some time be refrigerated before it 
reaches your table. 


Thanks to refrigeration, once-inaccessible 
foods from thousands of miles away are now 


part of our daily diet... the year around. 
Citrus fruits for the north and east... sea 
food for inland cities... meat and dairy 


products for the warm countries. Refrigera- 
tion supplements and bolsters local food 


supplies— just as it provides fresh foods 
to our fighting forces in all parts of the 
world. 


Postwar will see even greater strides for- 
ward in the application of refrigeration all 
along the line—from production to con- 
sumption. And General Electric will con- 
tinue to be a leader in the manufacture of 
more compact, more flexible, and more 
effective refrigeration equipment for every 
purpose. 

Write: General Electric Company, Com- 
mercial Refrigeration Division, Section 5863, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


“THE WORLD TODAY” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M.,.EWT,CBS 


BUY and hold 
WAR BONDS 


Tune in: The ““G-E HOUSE PARTY” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4p.m., EWT,CBS...The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P.M., EWT, NBC... 
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The last phase of the Battle of Ger- 
ny is under way. 

Hitler's innermost fortress has been 
ed-at the Rhine in the West, and 
the Oder in the East. 

The critical battlefield of this long, 
astating war against the Nazis is 
viously going to be on the plains of 
»thern Germany. , 
Ruhr, a Rich Prize—Immediate objec- 
e of the British and American drive 
the West is the Ruhr. Already in a 
ambles, this industrial center still 
nages to produce vast quantities of 
plies for the Wehrmacht’s last stand. 
very effort of the massed Allied forces 
the West will now be bent 


\rmies Speed Postwar Europe 


recalling the Third Army’s 300-mile 
race across France under Gen. Patton 
after the Avranches breakthrough, Allied 
leaders are confronted with the need for 
speeding up final details on a dozen 
major plans which must be ready to 
be put into operation as soon as Ger- 
many collapses. 

e France Seeks Full Share—Topping 
this list is the outlining of specific 
zones to be policed by British, Rus- 
sian, and U. S. troops. France is 
insisting on a share in this responsi- 
bility—even for full control over the 
important west bank of the Rhine 
(map). The U. S. presumably is to 


ward isolating the Ruhr— 
timately capturing it. 


Then the drive will head 
ross the rich, flat Baltic 
pe of Germany for a junc- 
re with the Soviet armies. 
In the East, Russia’s im- 

ediate objective is equally 

jar. Berlin—still the capital, 

il hub, and nerve center of 
he Reich—must also be cut 
f from the rest of the coun- 
by, and ultimately occupied. 
battered almost beyond recog- 
ition, Berlin still presents a 
pajor bastion which may 
old out stubbornly, fanati- 
ally. But even before it falls, 
Russian troops may effectively 
besiege it and pour on to the 
Vest for a juncture with 
heir Allies. 

Cutting Nazi Supplies— 
Vhen the Ruhr is lost (fol- 
wing the recent Russian 
apture of the important 
mming and manufacturing 
ca of Silesia) and when the 
remnants of Hitler's armies 
are cut off from their Baltic 
ports and manufacturing cen- 
ters as well as from the 
food supplies of the northern 
tarmlands, the Nazis cannot 
prolong formal resistance to 
the massed armies of the Al- 
hes very long. For this reason, 
then, bitter fighting can be 
expected on both fronts in 
the next few weeks, for the 
Nazis are determined to hold 
control for as long as possible 
over desperately needed sup- 
plies, 


Aware of all this, but also 


| | UNDER 


EXPLODING 


Where the charges are 
tioned and occupied Rj 


“y 


Nurnberg 


FRENCH OR 
INTERNATIONAL 


be allocated southern Germany, with 
Bremen as a supply port. 

After settling occupation zones, 
immediate provision must be made 
to handle problems of sanitation and 
health, or the situation will become 
menacing for our own troops as well 
as for the defeated Germans. 
e Job for Byrnes—It was undoubtedly 
this phase of the problem, together 
with the massive task of providing 
even a minimum of food and _ shelter 
for an area as badly battered as Ger- 
many will be, which precipitated this 
weck’s creation of a special committee, 
under War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, to systematize the 
massive demands on this country’s 
productive capacity (page 113). 

Up to 10,000,000 indentured for- 


The official map showing precisely what slices of Germany go to what neighbors, 
and exactly how the Big Three have split the Reich for occupation, awaits comple- 
tion of the breakup started at the Rhine and Oder, but this kind of division is expected. 


Penicillin—Released for Civilians 


This week, for the first time, peni- 
cillin became available on prescrip- 
tion at corner drug stores. 

Production, which started at 
scratch early in 1943, zoomed to 394,- 
000,000,000 Oxford units in Janu- 
ary, 1945 (chart). 

Since this rate is considerably 
higher than military needs, WPB has 
released 1,280,000 vials, each con- 
taining 100,000 units, to stock up 
wholesale and retail outlets in the 
period from Mar. 15 to Mar. 31. 
Starting in April, additional supplies 
will be released at the rate of 1,500,- 
000 vials a month. 

Although WPB sought to give all 
of the 20-odd producers an even start 
in the race for civilian business (BW 
~Mar.3'45,p7), several producers, an- 
ticipating the release order, started 
shipments to key distribution centers 
carly in the month. 

Among these was a $100,000 ship- 
ment by air to Chicago and Los 
Angeles by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


(below). 
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Penicillin Production in Billions of Oxford Units 


eign workers in the Reicl 
clamoring for an immediate 
their homes, though rail s; 
smashed or are operating 
meet demands of occupying 
e Partition Planned—Some | 
all hostilities cease, the U; 
tions must tackle the questio1 
ing Germany “incapable ev 
waging war.” Presumably 
cludes partition. 

e The Task Ahead—Finally, 
and the victors must copc 
problem of reparations. Dr. | 
Lubin, statistician for the ( 
Chiefs of Staff, was appoint 
week to head the U. S. group 
Reparations Commission whi 
operate in Moscow. 

Russia is reported already 
sent Germans captured in Rumanij 
to help rehabilitate the Ukraine, and t 
have taken oil refining equipment- 
some of it owned by British, Frencl 
and U. S. companies—to repair or x 
place refineries in the Soviet Unio 


Less Pork Now 


Hog shortage develops 
and slaughter drops sharply at 
major packing centers. Military 
buyers take choice cuts. 


The long-threatened hog shortage 
(BW—Nov.11°44,p21) has arrived wit! 
a bang. Receipts at major packing cen 
ters on Monday were 71% below those 
of the same day a year ago. At Chi 
cago, 4,000 head were offered for sale 
to packers; 12,000 to 15,000 would hay 
been normal for a mid-March Monday 
in prewar years. 

e Slaughter Declines—Government buy 
ers intercepted the choicer pork cuts 
at their packinghouse source. 

Ill effects upon meat packers last week 
were quite as tangible as those on re 
tailers and housewives. Operations ot 


‘ large and small plants ranged from 15% 


to 25% below the previous week, and 
40% to 60% below a year ago. 

e Manpower Problem—Hoghouse butch- 
er gangs worked only 15 or 20 hours 
last week in several major companies, 
but most of them drew pay for the 32 
hours guaranteed by their union con- 
tract. Consequence was that some hog 
butchers pulled out for the lusher pay- 
rolls of munitions making. 

When and if hog marketings tse 
again to traditional normal, it is an 
even-money bet that packers for lack 
of manpower will not be able to kill 
and dress this volume. But no such crisis 
impends within twelve months. 

Best guess of packinghouse prophets 
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hat onls 10% more sows were bred 
1945 summer and fall farrowing than 
1944, and that this increase came 
. after \Vashington began trumpet- 
‘hat the war would not end so carly 
revious!} expected. 

Dressed Weight Drops—Huge num- 
- of cattle are being slaughtered, to 
e extent replacing the missing hogs. 
even these figures are more impres- 
on the adding machine than on the 


ver table. Federal controls are so 


devised that cattle go to market before 
they aré completely fed. 

Acne figures released at the 
week end show that during January cat- 
tle dressed out only +54 lb. per animal, 
as compared with 513 Ib. last year and 
527 Ib. in 1943. Also, cattle slaughter in 
the three months ending Jan. 31, 1945, 
was 63% cows and heifers, against 54% 
a year ago. Low as meat supplies are 
now, prospects for early improvement 
are not good. 


° / A ° 7 
inson: Senate s Businessman 


Although new Federal Loan Administrator has never 
ta payroll, he has the political “it” which causes U.S. lawmakers 
forget the fact that he shares Wallace’s basic philosophies. 


Vhen an overwhelming majority of 
>» U.S. Senate fought—successfully— 
prevent Henry A. Wallace from in- 
rting the job of Federal Loan Ad- 
yistrator along with the Commerce 
st, one of its rallying cries was that 
ailace had no record as a successful 
inessman (BW—Mar.10’45,p21). An- 
her was that the vast economic 
wer which Jesse H. Jones had held 
uld not go “to a man who, in con- 
»t. had not had sufficient financial 
city to amass a personal fortune.” 
Never a Businessman—But the Sen- 
'; members nearly fell over them- 
ves to approve President Roosevelt’s 
tion turning over the untold billions 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
1 its subsidiaries to Fred M. Vinson 
0, in all his 55 years, has never met 
ingle payroll, never declared a single 
ck dividend. 
Qn this country lawyer from the 
ountains of Kentucky, who has 
arcely a dime aside from his govern- 
ent paycheck, there was not one dis- 
nting vote. 
Same General Philosophies—The op- 
sition to Wallace fought a grim rear 
ard action in a futile effort to keep 
e lowan from being confirmed even 
Secretary of Commerce. The leaders 
the fight were Sen. Robert A. Taft 
Ohio, spokesman for the conserva- 
ve wing of the Republican Party, and 
n. Josiah N. Bailey of North Carolina, 
ho speaks for the even more conserva- 
ve influences which dominate the 
emocratic Party in the South. 
But both Taft and Bailey gave high 
raise to the appointment of Vinson, 
hose social, economic, and_ political 
hilosophies do not differ funda- 
entally from those of Wallace by so 
uch as the thickness of a cigarette 
aper. 
One and the Same—And both Taft 
( Bailey must .know that when it 
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Fred M. Vinson should find his new 
job cooler than the hot spot he left 
in the Office of Ecoyomic Stabiliza- 
tion where wage pressure is mounting 
despite his last-minute safety valve. 


comes to the issue of the part govern- 
ment should play in the economic wel- 
fare of its citizens, Wallace and Vinson 
are close to being one and the same 
person. 

The record is there for all to read, 
through Vinson’s 14 years in the House 
of Representatives, through his six 
years as a justice on the three-member 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, and his year and a half 
as Director of Economic Stabilization, 
where he not only fought against war- 
time inflation but also campaigned in 
behalf of consumers’ subsidies. None- 
theless, the confirmation of Vinson 


whisked through the Senate so casily 
that it takes up only four brief para- 
graphs in the Congressional Record. 

e Has What Wallace Lacked—In order 
to comprehend this phenomenon, it is 
necessary to find out what Vinson has 
got that Wallace has not got. 

The case of the two men is persuasive 
evidence that the capacity to deal with 
people exerts far more influence upon 
the lives of men, and the affairs of 
nations, than do abstract principles. 

Vinson has great personal and public 
integrity—but so has Wallace. 

Vinson has unquestioned courage in 
the handling of public matters—but so 
has Wallace. 

The outstanding contrast between 
them is that to Vinson has been given in 
far greater measure than to most men 
the ability to esnaony other people to 
go along with him on a given course. 
¢ Opponents Respect Him—Vinson in- 
stills in people an unbounded respect 
for his mental capacities. He can dis- 
agree with them completely, yet leave 
them convinced that he has given their 
viewpoint the most careful considera- 
tion. 

He can advocate action to carry out 
what his opponent might regard as a 
most radical theory of government, but 
never cause the other side to alter its 
previous view that he is a man of sane, 
sober judgment. 

He is an earthy creature. His physical 

appearance, black, bushy eyebrows, 
strong face, set on a frame of 5 ft. 11 in. 
and 190 Ib., would cause anyone to 
hesitate to attempt to fasten on him the 
label “wild-eyed dreamer.” 
@ Warm But Reserved—All of Vinson’s 
human relations have warmth. With- 
out being in any sense a backslapper, 
he makes you feel that he has a deep 
and abiding interest in your happiness, 
the state Sana wife’s health, the prog- 
ress your children are making in 4 ww | 
the welfare of your family’s pet dog. 

This warmth, oddly enough, is ac- 
companied by a dignified reserve, even 
a certain reticence. Every senator who 
whooped his nomination through the 
chamber felt that he was a personal 
crony of the new loan administrator. 
By contrast, most of them felt that 
Wallace was just a name they had read 
in the newspapers, despite the fact he 
had just completed four years of presid- 
ing over the Senate as Vice-President. 

e Wallace a Symbol—Wallace’s great 
handicap was that he had become a 
symbol; a shibboleth to frighten the 
forces on the right, a banner around 
which to rally the forces of the left. 

The new loan administrator will 
never be anybody’s symbol for ideolog- 
ical warfare. But his friends point to his 
record in Congress to prove that he was 
espousing the liberal cause several years 
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METAL MAN WITH A POSTWAR PLAN 


At Washington, Willard H. Dow (left), head of Dow Chemical Co., demon- 
strates to Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry a low-cost 16-lb. dishwasher that can be 
powered by the flow from a kitchen faucet. It was one of 35 magnesium 
products Dow contends are suitable for small plant production. He exhibited 
all 35 before the Senate Small Business Committee in urging that Defense 
Plant Corp. magnesium-producing units, which may be needed in some future 
emergency, should not be scrapped—and also that they should not be operated 
in competition with private industry. Dow’s suggestion is that about half of 
present capacity of government plants be held as standbys—for war or for un- 
foreseen civilian demands—and the rest be sold or leased to private operators. 


before Wallace appeared upon the na- 
tional political stage and before there 
was a wees New Deal. 

e Pioneered Social Laws—Back in 1924, 
his first year in Congress, Vinson gave 
ardent support to the Howell-Berkeley 
bill, forerunner of legislation which later 
became the Railway Labor Act. Under 
the New Deal, he led the fight, as chair- 
man of the Ways & Means subcom- 
mittee on taxation, for social security 
legislation, for the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and, most significantly, for the un- 
distributed profits tax. 

Vinson was a constant supporter of 
Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. He was co-author of the Guffey 
coal bill, and his arguments in favor of 
the constitutionality of that measure 
were a forerunner of the views eventu- 
ally adopted by the Supreme Court in 
interpreting the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 
© Powerful Persuader—It was during the 
fight over the Guffey bill that Bert 
Snell, then Republican leader, paid 
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tribute to Vinson’s capacity to per 
suade people to do things they weren't 
much inclined to do. 

“This is a remarkable situation,” 

Snell said, in effect. “The majority of 
the subcommittee is against this bill, 
but they reported it to the full com- 
mittee. The majority of the Ways & 
Means Committee is against it, but they 
reported it out. The majority of the 
Rules Committee is against it, but they 
gave it a rule. The majority of the 
House is against it, but you are going 
to pass it.” 
e Sturdy Independence—Both in Con 
gress and as Director of Economic Stabi- 
lization, Vinson demonstrated that he 
has a stubborn independence. 

Throughout his legislative career, he 
had earned the title of friend of labor 
unions. But as economic stabilizer, he 
did not hesitate to incur their dis- 
pleasure by refusing to grant wage in- 
creases which he thought would bend 
the line against inflation, the line he 
was appointed to keep in permanent 


repair. Nor has he hesit 
sion to oppose in Cong: 

of President Roosevelt, 

eral policy he always | oe 
He voted against the he 
March, 1933—when R 
been in the White Ho 
days and when his prest 
gress and the country wa 
On that occasion, Vinso 
very few who voted agai 
omy bill. He opposed 
reduced benefits paid to 
veterans. On the same iss 
opposed Roosevelt on 
bonus, and was one of the 
most instrumental in pas 
presidential veto in 1936 ; 
ing for immediate payn 
bonus. 

® No Foe of Brain Trust—\ 
man who is not disturbed 
government bureaus have been stag 
with “bright young men” out of 4 
law schools. He was a b 

man himself once, having 
highest grades ever given at ( 
College, Danville, Ky., from \ 
got an A. B. degree in 1910 and a 
degree in 1911. 

In the stabilization office, Vir 
tight hand man has been one of | 
Frankfurter’s proteges from H 
Law School, Edward F. P: 
who himself is a Kentuckian from B 
bon County and whose father ; 
college baseball at Centre with V 
On the subject of mental ability, V 
son points out that not until the 
“braintruster’” became a term of 
brium was it considered a bad 
make use of brains in government 
e Mountain Town Product—Vin 
blood lines ate typically Kentuck 
The Vinsons came into tl 
through Pound Gap from North C 
lina in 1800. ‘The  Fergusons-! 
mother’s people—came from what 
then Virginia but which is now \V 
Virginia. 

In the Civil War, the men of bot 


+ 


families were scattered through Uniot 
and Confederate armies in true bordet 


state fashion. Louisa, where Vin 


practiced law before going to Washing 


ton, is a tranquil county seat town 
approximately 2,500 population in g¢ 
uine mountain territory of east ke 
tucky. 

While he was in college, Vins 
played both baseball and basketball, b 
didn’t have time for football be 
was earning his way through school 
the same time he was piling up 
tic honors. 

e On Public Payroll at 23—Prof 
baseball almost caught Vinson 
graduation. He signed up with the I 
ington club of the Bluegrass Lcag! 
but stayed only a few weeks becaus¢ 
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inced him he should get 


she col 

| nk practice in Louisa. 
+] shortly after Vinson hung out his 
" ; -ngle, he became commonwealth’s at- 
. ey. He was 23 years old then, and 
= “ly a year since that date has he been 

? the public payroll. 
4 common ealth’s attorney has time 
y + other atters. In addition to his 
R ate law practice, Vinson became 
-ectot of a bank, member of the board 


3 wholesale grocery company, and 
vector of a milling company. That is 
e extent of his participation in private 
siness cnterprises. 
Supported Al Smith—Vinson served 
the Army during the World War, 
nding up in officer training camp on 
s side when the armistice was signed. 
» January, 1924, he was elected to 
ngress. He was elected again in No- 
Pmber, 1924, and in 1926. 
But he went down before the Hoover 
dslide of 1928. His friends thought 
inson could get by if he ignored the 
ct that Al Smith was the head of the 
ket. But the Methodist Vinson not 
ly refused to ignore Smith but also 
ent to St. Louis to serve as vice-chair- 
an of Democratic headquarters there. 
though his district is in the heart of 
e moonshine country, most of Vin- 
bn’s constituents were dry Baptists or 
lethodists or Presbyterians or members 
the Disciples of Christ. They de- 
ated him. 
During the term he was out of Con- 
ress, Vinson moved his family from 
ouisa to the industrial city of Ashland, 
hich is in the same congressional dis- 
ict. 
[here he bought a comfortable nine- 
om house situated on a knoll two 
ules from the heart of the city and not 
any yards from U.S. Highway 60 
hich winds through the mountains 
ito the heart of the bluegrass at Lex- 
gton. The Vinson home has large, 
eelotted yards front and rear,,and is 
esigned for pleasant living. However, 
he Vinsons have not been in it for 
veral years and it now is occupied by 
rs. Vinson’s brother and his family. 
Quit Congress for Court—With the 
ecline of Republican prestige, Vinson 
tumed to Congress in 1930. In 1937, 
resident Roosevelt appointed him to 
he federal bench in Washington. 
Vinson liked the law and he made a 
od reputation as a judge, but his prime 
tive in taking the job was financial. 
fter 14 years in Congress, he needed 
he salary increase. The judgeship paid 
12,500, which is $2,500 a year more 
han a congressman gets. In addition, 
he could save the money he had been 
pending on primary and general elec- 
ion contests. 
On the bench, Vinson averaged 30 
pinions a year, which is considered 
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high production fora judge. He is proud- 
est of the fact that he was appointed 
head of the special court set up to hear 
cases arising out of rulings made by OPA 
and other wartime agencies. 

Despite his pleasure in judicial work, 

Vinson missed the hurlyburly of politi- 
cal life. So it was not difficult for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to persuade him to leave 
the life-time judgeship and become 
economic stabilizer when James F. 
Byrnes became Director of War 
Mobilization. Vinson’s salary as eco- 
nomic stabilizer was $15,000, but, in 
becoming loan administrator, he is tak- 
ing a $3,000 pay cut, salary having been 
of no importance when wealthy Jesse 
Jones held that post. 
e Allergic to Exercise—Despite his par- 
ticipation in college athletics, Vinson 
takes no physical exercise. It has been 
20 years since he played golf. He never 
rides horseback and never takes long 
walks. 

Vinson’s hobbies are bridge, which 
he plays with great skill, movies, stage 
plays, vaudeville, and reading. His taste 
in books is wide, but his favorite is 
biography. Vinson does much of his 
reading in bed, with the result that he 
seldom gets to sleep until well after 
midnight. As a consequence, he is not 
likely to arise before § a.m. Except in 
emergencies, he does not carry home 
from the office any of his daily chores. 

The Vinson family has a little-known 
distinction which puts them in a small, 
favored class in Washington. ‘They 


have a maid. More than that, they have 
had the same maid 19 years. 


Tire Output Cut 


Shortage of carbon black 
puts rubber industry on six-day 
week, upsets schedules tor bus, 


.truck, and passenger casings. 


After three years of fully 


suUCCCSSIT 
breaking its own bottlenecks, the rub 
ber industry has cut back its tire 


making operations from a seven- to a 


six-day work-weeck because of the 
carbon black shortage (BW—Mar. 
10°45,p74). Throughout the nation 


last Sunday, tire builders took a holi 


day at the direction of the Army 
and WPB in the latest move to offset 
an estimated deficit this month of 
some 15,000,000 Ib. of the critical 
material. 

eTire Output Cut—Coming in the 
midst of the War Dept.’s 120-day drive 
for increased production of heavy-duty 
military tires, the loss of Sunday pro 
duction reduces the industry’s output 
by 40,000 tires a week. 

Trade observers predict that the 
six-day work-week may be extended 
through April, probably beyond, since 
new carbon black production facilities, 
designed for 405,000,000 Ib. additional 
output, are lagging behind construction 
schedules. 

Even with the completion of these 
facilities later this year, there will be 
a 1945 shortage of around 260,000,- 
000 Ib. and the 1946 deficit is ex- 


ing 


AUTOS REPAIRED WHILE OWNERS WORK 


Keeping war workers off the absentee list by keeping their autos in shape is the 
purpose of a new repair garage in the Ford Willow Run bomber plant in 
Detroit. By operating almost around the clock, this service center can turn 
out 90% of its jobs during the work shift of its owner—thus causing him no 


time loss. The garage is privately operated and handles more than 40 cars a day. 
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pected to reach about 325,000,000 Ib. 
e WPB Division on Spot—Irony of the 


situation is that the carbon black 
shortage had been _ predicted for 
months. Shipments of the material— 
which imparts toughness and abrasion- 
resistance to rubber—have exceeded 
production by 2,000,000 to 17,000,000 
lb. monthly for a year and a half. 

(hat is why WPB’s chemical divi- 
sion, which had been urged by the 
rubber bureau to provide new facilities 
sooner, seemed destined for the cate- 
gory of “goat’’ as the Senate’s Mead 
committee started an investigation of 
the situation at Washington this week. 
e Important Ingredient—One of 25 to 
30 ingredients which go into the 
makeup of a tire, carbon black is second 
in importance only to sulphur in mak- 
ing rubber a useful, resilient material. 
One secret of carbon black’s utility 
is the fineness of its particle size which 
ranges down to 0.6 of a micron, requir- 
ing 35,000 magnifications to equal the 
head of a pin. 

Because of the microscopic size of 
the particle, carbon black mixes read- 
ily with rubber and is its accepted re- 
inforcing agent. Rubber compounders 
describe carbon black’s function as in- 
creasing the cohesive ability of rubber, 
making it adhere to itself more readily 
and thereby resist wear and abrasion. 

For example, synthetic rubber with- 
out carbon black has tensile strength 


of about 400 Ib. per sq. in. With the 
addition of 40 to 50 parts of carbon 
black to 100 parts of rubber, the ten- 
sile strength is increased to 2,400 (or 
slightly more) pounds per sq. in. 

* ands Increased—Part of the 
shortage problem arises from the fact 


, that synthetic rubber requires as much 


as 50% more carbon black than natural 
rubber. In a 6.00 x 16 tire, for ex- 
ample, 44 Ib. of carbon black are re- 
quired for synthetic rubber as compared 
with 34 Ib. for natural rubber. WPB’s 
drastic order to reduce the quantity of 
carbon black used cuts the material 
in that size tire to 33 Ib. 

Produced by burning gas without 

sufficient oxygen so as to deposit lots 
of soot, carbon black is manufactured 
by ten firms in seven types or grades 
varying in ee of hardness and par- 
ticle size. The most useful black is 
“channel” black, but of its three types 
two were found unsuited for mixing 
in synthetic rubber. 
e Tire Schedules Upset—High hopes 
for more passenger, truck, and bus tires 
have been dashed by the shortage. Auto 
tire production has been cut by WPB to 
1,000,000 units monthly for March 
and the second quarter of 1945 as 
compared with the 1,800,000 units 
scheduled monthly for the first quar- 
ter of this year. 

With the cut in auto tires, WPB 
still hopes to attain its goal of 23,000,- 


IN THE OUTLOOK: NONFARM EMPLOYMENT 
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Nonfarm jobs interrupted their steady downtrend in February, rising a bit 
above February, 1944's total. Declines below year-earlier levels had been aver- 
aging 500,000 persons for well over a year. The February spurt resulted from 


women returning to the job market. 


Unemployment remained less than 


1,000,000, consisting mostly of job-changers. It is too soon to call the jump 
a general response to the current armament drive, since a similar reversal 
in trend occurred last April. Also, inductions of late have merely balanced 
military discharges, whereas increased drafts now seem to be likely. 
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000 truck and bus casing, ;); 
compared to the record |44j7% 
units turned out last year Ang 
stead of the 4,900,000 ‘tru 
tires which went for civil 
year, it is unlikely that re 4 
4,000,000 of this year’s ovtpyt , 
roll on nonmilitary wheels i 
e Trade Seeks Way Out—) emp, 
solutions of the problem being disc 
in the trade include drastic cin 
in carbon black exports, the se , 
liquid propanes to increase tie yielg 
of channel black, and the } Ming q 
richer gases instead of the o-calla 
sour gas which normally averages by 


1} Ib. of black per 1,000 cu. ft 


Detroit's 8 Points 


Auto industry's plea fg 
labor act changes, injected int 
Mead hearing, is opening bid 
for decentralized U.S. policy, 

IN 


kint 
0s 1 


omas 


A long-term drive for basic chang 
in labor legislation has been touched 
off by the automobile industry. The 
initial move was started last week end 
in Detroit before the Mead senator] 


committee investigating manpower yv-hail 
utilization in war industry. Adde: 
e Long-Term Program—Eight  recom-fiiie Th 


1 


mendations presented at the hearing), l 
° gli « 
would require amendment or rewriting 


of the Wagner act and the Connally. ich to 

Smith War Labor Disputes Act, and tomot 

revised procedure for the Fair Fmploy- {the w 

ment Practice Committee. But there tinue 

no illusion in Detroit over the length Mh sicg- 

of time which may be necessary to win ee 
m U& 


these objectives, or any of them 
fact, some auto men feel that hast 
legislation might do more harm tl 

good by. imposing badly planned : 
strictions and kindling worker resent: 
ment. 

For the present, therefore, lab 
lations men in the volatile Detroit plants 
hope mainly to start up conversation and 
thought in Washington about their pro- 
posals. 

e What Auto Men Want—The \Mead 
committee looked like a good place to 
introduce eight platform planks which vice, 
would: d fun 

(1) Restrict management represents- e Nat 
tives from “union control.” This plank tlona 
is a thinly veiled reference to unions im the: 
of foremen and other supervisory em- 
ployees. Auto men claim it is neces 
sary in order to restore to management 
its “ability to manage.” r 

(2) Protect workers from “coercion 
through agreements or orders (such as 
for a closed shop) by management, 
unions, and the government. It also 
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2a fy 
2d inte 
9 bid 
licy. 
TING THE NEWS 


k in the saddle as president of the 
“8 0.’s turbulent auto workers, R. J. 
vatoe.iomas confers with the union's 
npowerfaagge-haired secretary-treasurer, George 

Addes, who was acting president 
Tccomilile Thomas was in London for the 
“""3@@id labor congress. Addes had 
ta motive labor relations and strikes, 
mploy- MM the union’s referendum decision to 
cr SMintinue its no-strike pledge, and on 
SM BButisfaction in the rank and file 

|, ger delays in winning wage boosts. 


d allow court review of administra- 

¢ decisions of federal labor agencies. 
Provide penaltics on unions 

I Tee | strike before exhausting grievance 


plants MMocedures, by forfeiting their right for 
n and pecified period to government con- 
r pro eration of demands. 


+) Decentralize national labor policy 
\fead xalize the handling of labor union- 
ce to Mnagement problems, as in selective 
vhich ice, thus revising the organization 

(functions of the regional offices of 
enta- Mie National Labor Relations Board and 
lank #etional War Labor Board and increas- 


ions i their scope of operation and capac- 
em- 

CES >) Similarly decentralize direct un- 
nent management relations, so that “‘no 


temational union could have more 
ion” #Bthority to direct and control collective 
i as Haining of unions representing em- 
ent, Mvces of separate employers” than a 


ilso Hde association has over its member 
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xh to report: on Detroit's critical - 


companies. Under this proposal inter 
national unions could provide research, 
reporting, technical, public relations, 
and advisory services, but collective bai 
gaining responsibilities would lie solely 
in the hands of autonomous locals 

(6) Provide the same protection fot 
separate unions against the powers of 
international unions as individual com 
panies have against trusts or combines 
Prohibit political activity by both union 
and management organizations. 

(7) Encourage incentive pay systems 
where feasible. 

(8) Provide that unions themselves 

should pay union stewards or commit 
tcemen or other union officials for time 
spent on union business. 
@ Wander Far Afield—The introduction 
of these eight points into the hearing 
transcript was a tedious job for the Au 
tomotive Council for War Production 
and its manager, George Romney. He, 
like other witnesses, had a rough time 
sticking to his course. The hearing was 
largely acknowledged to have strayed 
far from its original plan in discussions 
of irrelevant and isolated management 
and labor tactics in labor relations. 

The committee heard considerable 

testimony accusing Packard Motor Car 
Co. of “labor hoarding,” but was unable 
to find a clear-cut definition among the 
witnesses as to what constituted “‘hoard- 
ing.” 
@ Some Progress Seen—The entire heat 
ing was felt by many management and 
union people to have done more harm 
than good to already strained Detroit 
labor relations. Unionists in particular 
assailed committee-germinated news- 
paper headlines dealing with plant loaf- 
ing as bad for morale. The labor 
spokesmen charged that management 
had used the committee as a means of 
publicizing “isolated” plant loafing ex- 
amples to kindle public resentment at 
unions. 

Management felt that a start has 

been made, even though a weak one, 
on its long-term program to amend the 
nation’s labor laws. In this respect it was 
satisied that the Detroit hearings— 
which likely will be resumed later—made 
some slight progress. 
@ Seniority to Accumulate—One other 
concrete result came out of the dis- 
cussions. As the result of an argument 
before the panel over difficulties in 
transferring mén from plant to plant, a 
new agreement for Detroit was reached 
on the matter then and there. 

Henceforth, when a man shifts jobs 
under stipulated conditions, his senior- 
ity at his original plant will accumulate, 
instead of freezing as of the transfer 
date—a change expected to ease con- 
siderably worker willingness to go to 
work for another employer when criti- 
cal situations temporarily arise. 


Legacy to Davis 


Difficult fringe problem is 
inherited by new OES director 
along with a policy fixed by his 
predecessor's final act. 


lor almost two years the big prob em 
in inflation control has been the so 
called “fringe” issues raised by organized 
labor. With the Little Steel 
rigidly applied to basic wages, unions 
are fighting for pay cnvclopes made fat 
ter by special grants in vacation mon¢ 
shift differentials, travel time, reclassi 
fications, and a host of other stipends 
which boost payrolls without changing 
hourly rates. 
@A Leading Cause of Strikes—So ci 
termined has labor’s drive for fringe ad 
justments become that it is today one 
of the leading causes of strikes. It is 1 


oP * 


formula 


WRINKLED FOR STRENGTH 


Latest in construction methods at the 
Ingalls Shipbuilding yards at Pasca 
goula, Miss., is the use of corrugated 
steel plates in superstructures of 18,- 
000-ton transports. This development, 
the firm reports, saves time, money, 
and manpower in producing these 
vessels because corrugations eliminate 
many of the stiffeners and much of 
the welding required in ordinary flat 
plates. An added postwar advantage 
is the streamlined appearance pre 
sented by these “wrinkled” panels. 
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sponsible for the textile workers’ with- 
drawing their union president, Emil 
Rieve, from the National War Labor 
Board; and it is behind the growing un- 
rest in the textile, meat-packing, and 
steel industries. 

John L. Lewis’ economic demands on 
the coal operators consist exclusively of 
fringe demands; and a policy covering 
what is to be done about fringe prob- 
lems has been one of the most con- 
tentious issues in Washington. 
¢ How Battle Line Forms—The position 
of government officials on the fringe 
question is easily decided. Those who 
are subject to the pressure for keeping 
prices down are opposed to fringe 
grants. Those who are subject to the 
pressure for raising workers’ incomes are 
in favor of making allowances for fringe 
demands. 

In opposite corners, therefore, are 
OPA and NWLB. And right smack in 


the middle, under pressure from both 
sides, is the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation. 

Fred Vinson left the directorship of 
OES just one short jump ahead of an 
explosion. NWLB, unable to with- 
stand the labor steam for fringe grants, 
has been granting fringe adjustments 
subject to OES approval. It was a nice 
device for getting the board off the hot 
seat, but it left the issue unsettled and 
simply turned the heat to a new target. 
e Vinson’s Position—Vinson wouldn’t 
budge on the issue and widespread 
strikes threatened. It was obvious that 
he understood how untenable the OES 
position had become, because his last 
official act before turning the office over 
to his successor consisted of partially 
lifting the ban on price-lifting fringe 
adjustments (box). He coupled his con- 
cession, however, with the imposition 
of rigid limits on NWLB’s authority to 


For a while, at least, the Vinson 
formula for resolving fringe disputes 
will get as much attention and cause 
as much dissension as the Little Steel 
formula applying to basic wages. 
Here's what it provides and how it 
changes prevailing practices: 

e Vacations—Vinson authorized one 
week after one year of service and 
two weeks after five years of service. 
This substantially accepted National 
War Labor Board practice, except 
that greater vacation awards were 
made by NWLB when justified by 
established industry or area practice. 
e Shift Differentials—Vinson ap- 
proved 4¢ an hour for the second 
shift and 8¢ an hour for the third 
shift, compared with NWLB prac 
tice of allowing 5¢ and 10¢ differen- 
tials. No provision was made for 
granting differentials to workers in 
continuous process industries on ro- 
tating shifts, although the board, 
since the steel wage decision, has 
followed the practice of giving 4¢ 
and 6¢ differentials on rotating shifts. 
This omission leaves such an award 
to 20,000 glass workers tied up. 

e Merit Increase and Automatic Pro- 
gressions—Existing board practice, 
which embodies elaborate _ safe- 
guards, was approved without change 
by Vinson. 

e Reclassifications and Job Re-evalu- 
ations—Vinson ruled that these are 
not to exceed an average increase 
of 1¢ per hour or 1% for all employ- 
ees in the plant or | ae covered, 
except that greater adjustments may 


Vinson’s Formula for Fringe Disputes 


be allowed in rare and unusual cases 
affecting the critical needs of war 
production, with the approval of 
the Economic Stabilization Director. 

Approval of the textile cases on 
this “rare and unusual” basis is ex- 
pected. However, unless the NWLB 
makes considerable use of this “out,” 
the 1¢-1% rule may prove the 
most restrictive of the lot. Board 
— has been to allow 2¢ an 
iour or less on the average, except 
in industry-wide _ reclassifications, 
where an average of 3¢ has been al- 
lowed generally, going up to 5¢ in 
a particular plant. 

t was assumed that Vinson’s di- 

rective on this point would bring no 
change in the board’s practice of 
setting percentage limits on the pro- 
portion of job rates and employees 
which can benefit under such plans. 
The board has also established “an- 
chor ‘ gancel inagg affecting sub- 
stantial numbers of employees—to 
be used as a starting point for the 
reclassification. 
e Other Types of Adjustments— 
With a detailed policy still to be 
worked out, the board’s practice of 
refusing to force an employer to 
establish unique benefits except 
where justified by unusual circum- 
stances will be continued. The 
board also may be expected to con- 
tinue approving “reasonable” volun- 
tary agreements ry, tome fringe 
issues which, in the board’s judg- 
ment, are not subterfuges for wage 
increases. 


grant fringe boosts even w]) 
not involved. 

William H. Davis, the ; 
of OES, therefore inherit 
only a little less difficult t 
Vinson struggled with in tht offic 
© What’s Required—Davis , 
the Vinson fringe formulas 
way as to hold the price 
provoking production |o: 
labor dissatisfaction. If he finds 
beyond his abilities, somethi: > w;j) 
to give and it is a safe bet that 
something will be the price line. 

Present strategy for making the Vj 
son formula stick calls for George w 
Taylor, new NLWB chair in (pag 
102), to hew closely to the view frp 
policy; for Davis to make liberal inter. 
pretations of the policy when cases com 
to him from the board on appeal. 

Labor spokesmen who \ ‘at along 
with the rest of the board in advising 
Vinson what board policy has been jj 
fringe wage cases now ruefully admi 
that they were outsmarted. Where the 
board had virtually unlimited jurisdic 


tion to grant fringe adjustments in the / 
majority of cases not involving pric / 
relief, it is now forced to apply the [< 


uniform tight rule to all cases, irres 
tive of price. 

e Stabilizers Veto Power—Davis, 
stabilizer, will retain the right to vet = 
price-lifting wage adjustments to pr 
tect the price line, although it is doubt. 
that he will exercise this powe: 

The whole fringe controversy dat 
officially from the C.1.O. steel cas c | 
Philip Murray, president of the C.1.0 
and the United Steelworkers of 
America, really wanted a general wag 
increase, but Murray realized that ! 
would have a tough time plowing one 
through the Little Steel formula wher 
he presented his demands to the entire 
steel industry in December, 1943. 

Murray presented his demand for : 
17¢-an-hour_ general _ increase, 
supported it with a miscellaneous col] 
tion of secondary or fringe deman 
which did not amount to much sep2 
rately, but added up to a neat sum. The 
strategy enabled Murray to get—one 
year later—a consolation prize in fringe 
concessions estimated to average 5¢ t 
8¢ an hour for the entire steel industry. 
NWLB ordered the adjustments ef 
tive on approval by Economic Stabil: 
zation Director Vinson (BW —Dec.2'44, 
p16). 

e Consequence: An Impasse—Vinson 
promptly balked—said NWLB had 10 
authority to issue such an order, without 
first getting assurances from OPA that 
no price increases would be necessary 

The steelworkers’ power was 2% 
mittedly too great to permit Vinson ‘ 
outlaw the increases. OPA, which had 
held up a proposed price increase 10 
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3 WORKING TOGETHER ON 
WARTIME ACCOUNTING 
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Burroughs systems and installation men 


have been working constantly with 


4K r™ officers in the armed services, 
J VY government officials and war plant 
VN ot bh i = } executives—helping them to find 
\ WA 44 } oe </ ways to handle all types of 
: , Be: MS ae, accounting with the greatest saving 
y . . 
a at in manpower—helping them to adapt 
conan tea their Burroughs equipment to changing 


conditions and an increasing volume of work. 


There are many reasons why Burroughs has been best qualified 
to help during the trying war years. The Burroughs field staff has had 
years of intensive training in machine accounting, and a broad, 
diversified experience. Information services, with current, 

M practical machine accounting information, are maintained 
ined in all Burroughs branches. Burroughs’ headquarters staff 
coordinates the total effort so that all Burroughs men 
are promptly informed of new, improved methods. 


Burroughs is ready at all times to help you 
make the fullest use of the Burroughs 
equipment you now own. 


oh 
oug &, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


IN MACHINES + IN COUNSEL +: IN SERVICE 


1945 FIGURING. ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


EAGLE-A 


AS SALES MANAGER KNOW 


— that distinctive-appearing stationery, like 
alert, intelligent and smartly-dressed salesmen, 


helps materially in selling your product. 


EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND 


will give your letterhead additional sales ap- 
peal. Its 75% cotton content gives it a crisp 
texture and fine appearance, plus the brilliant 
white color which appeals to the discriminat- 


ing business man. 


Go to your Printer, Lithographer, Engraver or 
Stationer and say — ‘‘Use Eagle-A Contract 


Bond with envelopes-to-match.”’ 


For your air mail letterheads, specify Substance 
11 Eagle-A Contract Bond. For your lightweight 
sales reports, records and carbon copies—speci- 
fy Eagle-A Contract Onion Skin. 


Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers include Eagle-A Contract Grades 


~ EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


the steel industry pending t 
of the wage case, finally | 
the planned price increas: 
grow out of the wage case- 
wrestling with itself, Vins: 
steelworkers. 

This rationalization pen 
steel wage boosts to go into 
Vinson, determined not to 
rassed again by what he bx 
overgenerosity on the part of 
forbade the board to grant 
fringe adjustments involv: 
boosts without prior cleara 
OPA. He then offered to negotiat 
NWLB on appropriate standar. 
ern all fringe adjustments. Hi 
is a product of these negotiat 

In retaining the block on 
the fringe issues, Vinson pla 
face to face with John L. Lew 
Mar.3’45,p17). 

Vinson’s definition of what 
cannot be done in fringe 
opened the way for two minor conc 
sions to Lewis: shift differentials of 4 
on the second shift and S8é¢ on the 
third shift, instead of the 10¢ and 
he demands; and doubled vacat 
those miners with more than f 
experience, 


Hotels Check Up 


Begin nationwide survey 
of repairs and replacements 
deferred by war shortages of 
essential supplies. 


As every storm-tossed traveler knows 
the hotels are swamped with crowds 
which swell the innkeepers’ profits 
Even New York’s plushy Waldor- 
Astoria has climbed out of a deficit 
which amounted to $3,000,000 yearly m 
the early thirties; for 1944 showed a net 
profit after all charges of $502,032 

Even the ban on conventions (BW- 
Jan.20°45,p31) has not hurt revenues 9 
much as was expected. A recent survey 
indicates that individuals seeking accon- 
modations have thus far taken up much 
of the slack (box, page 26). 
e Not All Profit—As in the case with 
other hostelries, the Waldorf’s come: 
back is due partly to a hike in room 
rates (from an average of $6.56 in 195) 
to $7.53 in 1943). But much of the 
net profit is accounted for by deferred 
replacement or repair of buildings and 
furnishings, thereby constituting 4 
charge against the future. 

Because of management's inability to 
hold employees and obtain replace: 
ment supplies, floor coverings in me st 
hotels are generally frayed and dirty, 
walls are cracked and in need of paint, 
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¥ This dealer’s name is not “Dan”; but it will serve as well 
here. In the wide-flung Chrysler dealer organization, there are many 
similar examples in which competitive enterprise provided the oppor- 
tunity for men of energy and initiative to choose what they wished to 
do ... and to progress as far as their beliefs, desires and industri- 
ousness can take them. 
The peaceful future to which we look forward should bring 
renewed opportunities for men to progress in the automobile business. 


Tune in Major Bowes’ Program every Thursday, 9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network 
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KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


Note on 
“Deglamorizing” 


Right now plastics publicity is 
being played pianissimo (that’s 
Carnegie Hall for very softly), 
chiefly at the instance of the plas- 
tics producers. It seems that the 
“visions’”’ that were being seen by 
many plastics enthusiasts were em- 
barrassing to many in the industry. 

Frankly, we’re not too upset by 
such manifestations. It’s typically 
American to enthuse about excit- 


ing things like plastics. America’s 
greatest successes all passed through 
such a period: the telephone, the 
automobile, the airplane, the mov- 
ies, the radio . . . with “‘dreamers”’ 
on one hand always enlarging upon 
the possibilities and with the “‘hard- 
headed realists’ on the other hand 
“keeping theirfeet on the ground.” 


We don’t mind seeing plastics 
“‘deglamorized,”’ especially if it will 
help business and industry to 
understand and use plastics to 
greater practical advantage. And 
we don’t mind having America 
speculate about plastics either. 
Because out of this speculation, 
tempered with sound technical 
judgment, will come the continu- 
ing accomplishments that have 
already made plastics “the word 
of the future.” 


e 
<0 WE 


To keep abreast of plastics, from 
the practical viewpoint, let us place 
your name on our mailing list to 
receive news and announcements 
about Monsanto’s Family of Plas- 
tics, the broadest and most versa- 
tile in the plastics industry. Write, 
on your own letterhead, to: Mon- 
S. NTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plas- 
tics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES Manning 


linen is short, faucet handles are apt 
to come off when you turn on the water, 
and in many former first-class hostelries, 
cockroaches hold sway. 

e Makeshifts Tried—l'remendous effort, 
of course, is being made to minimize 
these wartime troubles. Some hotels, 
weary of trying to buy napkins, sheets, 
etc., are purchasing bolts of textiles in- 
stead and are making their own. 

Others, unable to find such diverse 

items as coat hangers, silverware, mat- 
tresses, and carpet sweepers in the cus- 
tomary wholesale lots, are shopping lo- 
cal hardware and department stores for 
“half-a-loaf.”’ 
e Postwar Needs Studied—But these 
makeshifts can, at best, take care of 
only a small part of the problem. So 
hotelmen are preparing to do some- 
thing about it as soon as possible. The 
American Hotel Assn., representing 
some 5,000 major hotels, has prepared 
a program designed to restore good 
service and provide jobs during the re- 
conversion period. 

Each hotel is to prepare a detailed 
study of its postwar needs and _for- 
ward it to the association. Without 
waiting for the war to stop, hotels 
are asked to prepare now an outline for 
postwar services, plan for retaining first- 
time guests, detail needed repairs and 
expansions, estimate probable postwar 
employment, reappraise financial setup, 
appoint a postwar planning executive. 
e New Ideas Explored—Included will be 
a study of the possibilities of new 
methods and new equipment, as well as 
wartime developments in nonscarring 
woods, furniture, plastics, and synthetic 
textiles. 


Convention Goetml” 
Religious groups lead; 
list of 53 gatherings allows 
out of 1,331 requested. Op] 
deluged with protests 


The ban on large conven! ons (pi 
Jan.13°45,p7) has so deluged the 0g 
of Defense Transportation with , 
tests and requests that officials y, 
good public policy didn’t juire a 
lication of the list of organizations: 
which permits are granted. very D 
lication evokes a new batch of Jet 
energetically protesting against the }; 
or the decisions, or both. ODT } 
had to import stenographers from Pk 
adelphia, but is still far behind y 
its correspondence. 

Applications for 1,331 convyenti 
came in during February, but on\ 
were granted—34 to religious groy 
for conferences that are the custom 
means of conducting church gov 
ment; 19 to others. : 
e Wage Parleys Included—I'our of ¢ 
successful applications were  groy 
secking to negotiate wage agreemen 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, Ph 
adelphia; National Council of 4 
United Automobile Workcrs, Det 
United Mine Workers and _ southe 
coal operators, Washington; Unit 
Steelworkers, Pittsburgh. 

Others were: University of C€ 
ifornia, for a short course on commer 
preservation of food, Berkeley; U 
Navy Bureau of Ships, training conf 


Thanks to the ban on large con- 
ventions, the all-but-forgotten word 
“Yes” is beginning to find its way 
back into hotelmen’s vocabularies. 

Although the effect of the ban has 
varied from city to city, according to 
the amount of convention business 
expected, one nationwide result has 
been to make it much easier for in- 
dividuals without reservations to get 
rooms for the night. 

e Occupancy Varies—T'ypical results 
of recent surveys conducted by the 
American Hotel Assn. and _ local 
groups show that: New York’s jam- 
packed hotels have not yet been seri- 
ously affected, but expect a sharp 
drop in income in May and June, 
the traditional convention months 
there; Chicago hotels showed an 
average of one room in every seven 


Then sk 


Room Clerks Once Again Are Saying “Yes” JF 


bgine | 
vacant during February, and _ those 
hotels that specialize in conventions 
expect a further decline in business 
Atlanta hotels are still practically full Bifhat a 
every night, although a number of 
rooms are usually available during the 
day to travelers arriving without res 
ervations. is vita 
e Banquet Revenue Lost—I'ven if g airp 
occupancy should remain at capacity, 
hotels would still be hurt by the ban, HMPPPos* 
some hotelmen say, because of the Heel sh 
loss of revenue from banqucts and Tiong an 
other functions usually held in con- dolla 
junction with conventions. 
But others point out that this 
should cause no squawks because fPhedul 


hotels haven’t really been able t 


tas y 


rm, it’ 


preset 
00 ope 


ours— 


- ; ; ut th 
handle such functions satisfactory - 
since shortages of food and he! be. Repel 
came serious. ed as 

epubl 
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$25 PIECE OF STEEL THAT’S WORTH °750 


those 
tions 
iNness 


y ful 


fhen shipped to the forger, the elec- 
ic furnace steel for this aircraft 
bgine crankshaft costs about $25. 


tas you see it here in the finished 
rm, it’s worth some $750. 


hat a difference in values! $725— 
presenting the cost of more than 
0 operations necessary to complete 
is vitally important part of a fight- 
bg airplane’s power plant. 

ppose a small imperfection in the 
eel should show up at final inspec- 
on and cause rejection. Hundreds 
dollars—to say nothing of the man- 
ours—would be lost, and output 
hedules unbalanced. 


ut this rarely happens—when 
public Electric Furnace Steels are 
ed as insurance against such losses. 


epublic Electric Furnace Steels cut 
> rock bottom figures, rejections due 


to imperfections in the steel—because 
they are as clean and sound as the 
most expert furnace practice can 
make them. 


They enable manufacturers to derive 
the greatest benefits from mass pro- 
duction methods—because they are 
consistently uniform. They do not 
introduce variables to upset estab- 
lished fabricating practices. 


~ 


REPUBLIC 


err » 


Republic’s unequalled experience as 
the leader in electric furnace steels 
is at your disposal—to assist you in 
applying these steels to profitable ad- 
vantage. Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Alloy Steel Division, Sales Offices— 
Massillon, Ohio. Export Department 
—Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


Farquhar Horizontal Gap Press at work on 
treads for bulldozer-tractors at a.c.f. 


Farquhar Gap Press pressing bearings and 
shafts into bulldozer-tractor tread castings 
at a.c.f, 


\ 201 DUKE STREET 
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FARQUHAR 


ening Presses at a.c. 


Yes, American Car and Foundry Company “CAN DO”... and 
is doing ... a production “plus” job with Farquhar Hydraulic Pro- 
duction Presses. Accurate, smooth, quick-responding; this is the 
kind of hydraulic pressure helping A.C.F. supply our Seabees, Com- 
bat Engineers and Airfield Construction Crews with the bulldozers 
they need, and on time. 


Men responsible for uninterrupted production are continuing to 
specify Farquhar because they know these heavy-duty self-contained 
presses . . . in capacities from 3 to 7200 tons . . . are each designed 
for the job. Farquhar, too, “Can Do” . . . faster, better work at 
less cost. 


Consult Farquhar for Hydraulic Presses with “take it” ability. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
IRON AGE FARM IMPLEMENTS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


FARQUHAR COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


A. 8B. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Row of 100 ton 7 a Vertical Straight- 


Farquhar 25 ton Spring Testing Press testing 
bulldozer springs at a.c.f. 
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ence on disposal of surp 
Chicago; Rubber Reserve 
nical conference on synt 
in Dallas and another in 
Federal Security Agency, o1 
war services, Charleston, ( 
Oklahoma City, and on vei 
control, Houston; General | 
on turbine development, 
Mass.; Selective Service S 
ference of directors, Washin | 
the Iowa and Nebraska wi 
Air Patrol, recruiting con 
Des Moines and Omaha: 
Automotive Engineering, « iat 
and processes, New Orlea \ 
apolis-Honeywell Engineeri ( 
ence on B-29’s, Chicago: Wa; 
g i 

Graduate Medical meeting, D 
school of instruction of \f{agna? 
Corp., Los Angeles. 
¢ Cattle Breeders Complain—Protcs 
against the convention ban range fro; 
anonymous letterwriters wi! c] 
“government bureaucratic he||h 
with trying to smother church lif 
cattle breeders who want livesto 
hibitions permitted along with auct 
sales of stock. 

ODT’s lawyers apparently drey 
hazy line between the two, knowing 


well that prize bulls are displayed ev 


when not for sale, because buver 


be influenced in wanting their offspring 


ODT hints that the situation wil! 
care of itself in cattle states if exhi 
tors put up some stock with a 
tag on it. 


INSURANCE PROBE 


There is always’ more or less spe 


tion about what goes on in some stat 


insurance commission offices. Rig 
now insurance company executives a! 
state officials are watching for possi 


repercussions of an_ investigation 
North Dakota, where Commissione 
Oscar Erickson has been 


»endin his trial on impeachme 
] g | 


charges. 


Erickson is accused of profiting fro: 
“kickback” arrangements with agents t 


whom he gave state reinsurance I 
ness. Such reinsurance, which pt 
state imsurance 


date that. 
North Dakota insurance people 


that the current investigation is not ¢ 


void of politics. Erickson, an elect 
official, is being sued for $25,000 byt 


National Union Security Assn., nation 


cooperative insurance affiliate of 
National Farmers Union. The 
tion claims that Erickson, wh 
tempted to suspend its license t 
business in North Dakota, libeled t 
co-op. 
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funds, was order 
stopped by the state legislature in 194) 
but the charges against Erickson pr 
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Fiight States Vie for Water 


Controversy over Mexican treaty is part of a long 
diplomatic’ story, and rival economic interests will remain 
unreconciled, regardless of how present debate is settled. 


D A federal judge in the West, once Colorado River to Mexico (map, below) 
of ( alled upon to settle a dispute over and of the Rio Grande to the United 
nee water rights, uttered a sentence which States (map, page 32). The treaty also 
icty dlmlends perspective to the Senate fight contemplates the conduct of joint 
nat wer ratification of the Mexican water studies for development of the tiny 
\ingelli&treaty (B \W—Mar.3’45,p7). lijuana River on the Mexican border a 
C “In this arid seating.” observed the few miles below San Diego (BW- 
War jurist, “water is life and may not be  leb.26'44,p4+). 
- wasted.” Favoring the treaty for the element 
lagnaiofme Two States Object—In somewhat the of certainty it gives to their future 
same frame of mind are the eight states water development by defining Mexico's 
~Prot most vitally concerned in the U. S. rights in the Colorado River are Colo- 
ge fromm Mexican treaty, just reported out by the rado, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 


chargmSenate Foreign Relations Committee, Wyoming. ‘Texas, which gets the entire 


tioned by the treaty, also is an enthusi 
astic supporter. Opposing, on the 
ground that the treaty is too generous t 


Mexico, are California and Nevada. 


¢ Good Neighbor Pact—The treaty 
negotiated by the State Dept. under 
congressional authorization in 1935 to 


explore the situation, was signed a yea 
ago subject to Senate approval, 
vided by the Constitution. It was h« 
alded as proof of our good neighbo 
ness, and the department has mad« 
secret of its belief that the pact 
help to smooth hemispheric relation 
Little or no controversy surround 
the terms affecting the Rio Grande and 
the ‘Tijuana. Along the Rio Grande, 
from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the Gulf 
of Mexico, ‘Texas growers would benefit 
to the extent of 350,000 acre-ft. of irri 
gation water every year from the border 
stre: im. 
e Benefits for Texas—A principal benc¢ 


as pro 


hound{mwhich would apportion waters of the U.S. share of Rio Grande water appor-  ficiary would be ‘Texas’ Magic Valley 
| life, t 
tock Ci \ 
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silt. Whether the 


Senate approval of the pending water treaty with Mexico 
would enable our good neighbor to undertake large-scale 
agricultural development in the fertile delta area of the 
Mexicali Valley, without fear of disaster from flood or 


would also deprive 
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treaty’s assurance of 1,500,000 acre-ft. 


of water a year for Mexico from the Colorado River 


California’s farmlands of needed water 


is the question which has aroused interstate conflict 
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SCALE: 
0 50 0 


Miles 
— 


Gulf of Mexico 


‘Ss weea) 


To facilitate delivery of the 350,000 acre-ft. of water promised Texas every 
year by the pending treaty with Mexico, the International Boundary & Water 
Commission would build and operate three big international storage dams on 


, 


the Rio Grande River. Mexico contributes about 70% of the river’s runoff. 


on the lower Rio Grande (BW —Apr. 
3'43,p20), a competitor in the market- 
places for California’s fruit and vege- 
table growers. Since the treaty incor- 
porates settlement of all border stream 
issues in one package, Californians de- 
nounce the State Dept. for trading 
waters of the Colorado (possibly to 
California’s detriment) for waters of 
the Rio Grande (to Texas’ benefit). 

On the Tijuana, the International 
Boundary & Water Commission, 
created out of an existing body to ad- 
minister the treaty, would investigate 
the feasibility of storage and diversion 
projects and arrange for their execution 
and ultimate distribution of the water. 
California does not object to this. 
e Colorado, the Troublemaker—The 
treaty’s award of 1,500,000 acre-ft. of 
water a year from the Colorado River to 
Mexico is the cause of the fireworks. 

There is now no shortage of water in 
the Colorado River. Estimates of the 
amount now flowing unused into the 
Gulf of California through Mexico 
range up to seven or eight million acre- 
feet a year. Barring drought—and the 
Colorado has its spells—there is no likeli- 
hood that consumptive facilities along 
its valley will be able for years to use 
all the water that comes down the Colo- 
rado from Lake Mead, the reservoir 
behind Boulder Dam. 

But Californians profess to see a 
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day when there won’t be enough water 
to go around, and they don’t want Cali- 
fornia, with its fabulous vegetable, 
citrus, and other fruit acreages in the 
Palo Verde, Imperial, and Coachella 
valleys, to be caught short. 

e Reason for Worry—California’s hos- 
tility is not of recent origin, but it took 
public hearings by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee (BW-—Jan.27’45, 
p39) to bring its opposition to the 
treaty into national focus. 

There is some basis for California’s 
worry, which dates back to the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, the law authoriz- 
ing construction of Boulder Dam. The 
drafters of this act indulged in what, 
may have been hair-splitting or legalis- 
tic double-talk in their meceiedl of 
Mexico’s place in the picture. 

In the preamble, the law provides for, 
among other things, delivery of Boulder 
Dam water “for reclamation of public 
lands and other beneficial uses exclu- 
sively within the United States.” That, 
in California’s view, leaves Mexico out. 

But Section 20 of the same law dis- 
avows any intention to deny Mexico's 
right, “if any,” to water from the 
Colorado. And that, in the eye of 
treaty advocates, brings Mexico right 
back in; or at least it neutralizes any 
hint of prohibition in the preamble. 

e@ Formula Is Renounced—Until two 
years ago all seven states bound to- 


gether by the Colorado River ( ))»,., 
(that is, the eight states les Te 
were agreed, through their so. \\\eq | 
Paso formula, that Mexico 

limited to 800,000 acre-ft. a \ 

or less, depending on availabil 

But Arizona, Colorado, Ne lexi 
Utah, and Wyoming have renoung 
the El Paso formula and have ed 
the 1,500,000 acre-ft. negotiate: by 4 
State Dept. They actively advov ite ¢! 
amount of water as fair and equitable t 
both countries. Only Califoria 4 
Nevada are left on the other side of the 
fence with a scattering of symp ithize; 
among irrigation water users in Ariz 
and Utah. 

The compact, authorized by Co; 
gress, was signed in 1922 by represent, 
tives of the seven states and 
quently ratified by their legislatur 
Congress gave it final federal blessing 
1928 through the Boulder Canyo 
Project Act. 

e The Conflict—T wo factors pointed wy 
the need for a compact. Upstream stat: 
feared that California, rapidly increas 
ing its beneficial consumptive se of 
water for domestic and irrigation pur 
poses, would establish prior claim, recog 
nized by western water law as binding 
on such great volume of water from t! 
Colorado that future development 
the upper states would be blocked 

California, on the other hand, fear 
that unless the upper states would cor 
sent to the harnessing of the rampaging 
Colorado, agricultural development 
the vulnerable delta area which sprea 
deep into Californiayand Mexico wou 
be hampered. 

e Covers Vast Area—Herbert Hoover 
then Secretary of Commerce, sat in 

the discussions leading up to the con 
pact as the federal government's ove 
seer. In its broad lines, the compact 
was designed to end interstate bickering 
over the uses to which the waters of the 
Colorado should be put and to shape 3 
program for development of the vast 
basin, which covers an area of some 
242,000 sq. mi. in the U. S. (and an 
additional 2,000 sq. mi. in Mexico). 

The compact divided the watershed 
into an upper and a lower basin. A 
point on the river known as Lees Ferm 
(in Arizona and just below the Utah 
line) was designated as the dividing linc 
All the area drained by the river abov 
this point became the upper basin; 4 
that below became the lower basin 
e Water Apportioned—This meant that 
some states (Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah) lay partly in both basins, but 
practical effect the upper basin ha 
come to be regarded as comprising 0/0 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and \Wyo 
ming, and the lower basin Arizona 
California, and Nevada. . 

To each basin was apportioned * 
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FROM FLOOR SWEEPERS TO 
MINE SWEEPERS is a long jump. Yet a 


kinship exists. For on both there is mechanical motion— 
swiftly turning wheels that move smoothly and quietly on 
anti-friction bearings, each designed for a specific task. 


Different loads, speeds and other factors require bearings 
of different kinds. That’s why S20SIP makes both ball 
and roller bearings—for the smallest appliances up to the 
powerful equipment used in war production and on our 


mighty ships and fighting machines. It is because of war- 


time needs that you may have been unable to get all the 


SSF bearings you need. 
Some day—fairly soon, we hope—SS0S¥ and its distrib- 


utors will again be able to offer you prompt service on its 


There are hundreds of 
bearings ing mine sweeper 


complete line. Sj|SS makes practically all types of anti- 
friction bearings. Therefore, when ELS recommends a 
particular type of bearing, you may be sure that its rec- 


ommendations are unbiased — 


the right bearing in the right place. 


=k AND ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


i — We 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


Stainless parts in the directional 
“brain” of a torpedo help to 
make sure the “tin fish” travels 
swiftly and accurately to its mark. 


These delicately constructed 
mechanisms demand shafts, 
gears and pinions that remain 
free from rust. Further, they re- 
quire parts machined to hair 
line tolerances to assure proper 
functioning. Carpenter Free- 
Machining Stainless is a 
natural for making such pre- 
cision mechanisms. 


Your new or redesigned prod- 
ucts may require corrosion 


resistance plus close toler- 
ance machining. If so, you'll 
find Carpenter Free-Machining 
Stainless Steels the easiest and 
most economical to use. Their 
consistent uniformity, lot after 
lot, helps to cut rejects, lower 
tool costs and get faster machin- 
ing speeds with better finishes. 


For personal help in applying 
Free-Machining Stainless Steels 
in your present or future prod- 
ucts, get in touch with the com- 
pany that developed them. Your 
nearby Carpenter representa- 
tive will be glad to assist you 
in any way he can. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpent er 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


*» Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


perpetuity,” but subject to ava 
7,500,000 acre-ft. of water a y< 
the Colorado, and, under certai 
tions, the lower basin was gi 
right to increase its consump! 
1,000,000 acre-ft. a year. 

e Mexico Considered—Even t! th 
possibility that Mexico might e\ 
win a specific apportionment | 
treaty was considered. The pact 
signatories agreed that if that ce to 
pass, then Mexico should take it 
from surplus supply, and if that ed 
too little to meet its guarantee, thi 1 ¢! 
lower and upper basins jointly youl 
make up the deficiency. 

Boulder Dam, completed in |935, 
was the key instrument in the distriby. 
tion system. Built to store some 32. 
000,000 acre-ft. of water (enouvh to 
cover the state of New York to a 
of one foot), the dam was designed to 
regulate the flow of water into the lower 
basin and, in so doing, to generate clec. 
tric power for public sale. 

But before Congress authorized 

Boulder Dam and its appurtenant struc. 
tures in 1928, California was required 
by the other states and the federal goy- 
ernment to make a statutory pledge 
that it would limit its use of Colorado 
water to 4,400,000 acre-ft. a year from 
the lower basin’s 7,500,000 acre-ft. and 
half of any surpluses beyond that figure 
which might become available. The 
California Legislature made that pledge 
in 1929. 
e Where Water Goes—Long before the 
first shovel of earth was turned for 
Boulder Dam, the Intesior Dept. nego- 
tiated with the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California a con- 
tract for delivery of Colorado water in 
stated quantities, subject to availability, 
to the Metropolitan Water District, the 
city of Los Angeles, the Palo Verde and 
Imperial irrigation districts, and the city 
and county of San Diego. 

These contracts aggregate 5,362,000 

acre-ft. a year (that is, 4,400,000 acre-ft 
as permitted by California’s self-limiting 
pledge, plus 962,000 acre-ft. of junior 
priority because the government is not 
committed to deliver it until 1963 
Since then, Arizona has contracted for 
2,800,000 acre-ft., Nevada for 300,000 
acre-ft. 
e Might Lose More—As the orderly 
release of water over Boulder Dam has 
enabled Mexico to develop larger agri 
cultural areas without fear of damage 
from flood or silt, the upper states have 
grown apprehensive lest Mexico estab 
lish binding claims on the water before 
they can get their projected consump 
tive facilities into operation. Hence 
these states argue that a treaty limita 
tion on the amount of water Mexico 
may use is imperative. 

Among them has arisen a fear that 


nd 
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“Well, they cant say they didnt know I” 


“Remember, Mother, when Jim and 
Helen first talked about taking that 
trip? 

“We tried to convince them this 
wasn’t any time fot it. Reminded 
them of all the newspaper stories 
they'd seen. 


“And of the Pullman ads—the ones 
that said, as plain as day, that war 


Travel Forecast: 


travel—both civilian and military— 
was taking more and more sleeping 
car space. And that even if folks could 
get on a train going somewhere, they 
might have all sorts of trouble getting 
reservations back. 


“But you know Jim and Helen! 


“They just laughed—parked the 
kids with us—said they’d worry about 


The situation will probably get even worse before it gets any 


better. Summer vacationists will face the same difficulties that 
those who took winter vacations are facing now. Much as we 


regret to do so, we urge you, for your own sake, to postpone 
pleasure trips till after the war. Buy an extra War Bond with 
what your pleasure trip would cost! 


getting home after they got there. 
Well, that’s what they're doing all 
right. Worrying plenty. 


“Look at the fix they're in!” 


« STUCK. ALL TRAINS HOME SOLD ouT FoR vErKs. 


PLEASE WIRE FIFTY BUCKS. CALL OFFICE AND 
* SQUARE ME WITH BOSS, EXPLAIN To Somi0R | 
WHY MOTHER AND DADDY WONT BE TuERE 

FOR BIRTHDAY. Love. | 


JIM 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, 


the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1968, tHe PuLEMAN Company 


SGHELM 


NO ORDER TOO LARGE 


« +. Of too small. Whether your needs call for 
@ single "stock" body of conventional design, or 
an entire fleet custom-built to your individual re- 
quirements, we welcome your inquiry. 
@ TRUCK BODIES . . . SINGLE OR FLEETS 
® SALES AND DEMONSTRATION COACHES 
@ ALL TYPES INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. Wi. coc;: 


NO need to waste time, materials, labor. 
Save them all with the Hansen one-hand 
Tacker. Useful in juction, assembly, 
shipping. Drives -pointed 


Tackpoints, fast as you grip. 
Investigate! 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


CHICAGOSO tL 


REQUEST 
FOLDER 


MM tases of 


GAS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPRAISAL 


The question of who is going to 

operate the $200,000,000 Geneva 
steel plant, big, new installation at 
Provo, Utah, owned by the Defense 
Plant Corp. and operated by U.S. 
Steel, is fast moving out of the 
academic realm. 
e Just a Gesture?—U.S. Steel's an- 
nouncement a month ago that it 
was willing to discuss a price for the 
plant, and also for Henry Kaiser's 
Fontana steel plant in California, was 
discounted generally as a public re- 
lations gesture, addressed principally 
to the chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives then ready to attend a ses- 
sion of the Western States Council, 
devoted principally to the West's 
aspirations for a postwar steel indus- 
try (BW—Feb.17’45,p32). 

Kaiser's rejoinder that he might be 
interested in buying Geneva was cat- 
alogued as much the same kind of 
gesture—for the headlines only. 

e Talking Turkey—But the interest 
which the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
for 50 years a steel producer in 
Pueblo, Colo., is currently showing 
in Geneva is open to no such suspi- 


C.F.&I. Wants Provo Steel Plants 


cion. C.F.&L., recently ac 
from the Rockefeller interest 
group headed by Charles Allen 

man of Wickwire Spencer Stec' ¢ 
(BW—Jan.6'45,p29), has show 

it means business by writing |)P( 
and stating flatly that it wa 
make a bid as soon as the fa 
are declared no longer needed f 
war effort. 

Meanwhile, another compa 
also showing an interest in thc 
erty. D. C. Bakewell, vice-pre 
of Blaw-Knox Co., and Sheldon § 
der, president of Pittsburgh 
Division of Blaw-Knox, have re: 
given the plant a careful inspec: 
e DPC’s Attitude—Despite the fac: 
that present profits of Geneva—$\\)(), 
000 gross in January, with no tax o1 
depreciation allowances—are accruing 
to the government, DPC has indi 
cated that it will get rid of the plant 
as quickly as it can. To that end, it 
has asked engineering companics to 
submit bids on surveying the facili- 
ties and determining reconversion 
costs, operating expense, and proba- 
ble fair valuation. 


if Mexico’s share is not established by 
treaty, then the U.S. stands to lose a 
great deal more than 1,500,000 acre-ft. 
through operation of the inter-Amer- 
ican arbitration treaty of 1929. This 
fear is based on the fact that Mexico, 
in exchange for permission to route 
irrigation water for California through 
the old Alamo Canal, exacted a promise 
of up to 3,600,000 acre-ft. of water from 
the Mexican corporation (of Amer- 
ican citizens) which operated the canal. 
This deal folded when the United States 
built the All-American Canal to carry 
water into the Imperial and Coachella 
valleys. 


e String on the Treaty—Californians 


snort at that fear. They declare that the 


Senate, in 1935, tied a string to its 
ratification of the arbitration treaty by 
requiring presidential approval and a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate before 
any dispute can be considered arbitrable. 
Thus, they contend, any bloc of 
Senate votes big enough to kill the 
water treaty (33 can do it) would also 
be able to reject as unarbitrable any 
future Mexican demands for water. 
They cite as precedent Mexico’s refusal 
to arbitrate questions relating to non- 
boundary runoff in the Rio Grande. 

eClaim Is Recognized — California 
draws a sharp distinction between natu- 
ral flow of the Colorado and storage 
waters from Lake Mead which find 
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their way to the gulf in the Colorado's 
streambed. 

The Colorado River Board of Cali 
fornia, which is the fountainhead 
opposition to the treaty in the southem 
part of the state, recognizes Mexico’ 
right to a share of- the natural flow of 
the river, but insists that this share 
should not be greater than the greatest 
amount Mexico was able to use befor 
Boulder Dam brought the river under 
control. This, says the board, was 75 
000 acre-ft. a year; Mexican use, hai 
pered by inability to cope with floc 
waters because of the topography of the 
delta area, was as low as 228,000 acre-ft 
in 1932. 

To grant more, the board contends 

would be to ignore the fact that Mexic 
bore no part of the expense of building 
Boulder Dam, that Mexico opposed the 
project in the first place, and that it con- 
tributes none of the runoff to the Col 
rado. 
e Gentle Reminder—Treaty proponent 
neatly pin back California's ears by re 
minding that state that it also con- 
tributes nothing to the Colorado’s run- 
off and that the states which favor the 
treaty contribute more than 98% of it 
(Nevada contributes 1.1%). 

A commission which explored the 
question for the United States 15 years 
ago recommended that Mexico be 
limited to 750,000 acre-ft. a year. ‘This 
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of this FREE book! 


ES, you're the hero of this book . .. 

because it shows at a glance the 
fire and casualty insurance you carry 
to protect your family. Most men have 
no written record of their insurance 
hazards ... of just when their insur- 
ance expires .. . what hazards it pro- 
tects against . . . whether it covers 
today’s increased values. And that’s 
why, if you carry fire, burglary, 
liability and similar insurance, you 
need U.S.F. & G.’s new free Personal 
Insurance Audit Book! 


ruing 


indi- 
plant 
id, it 
es to 
acili- 


rsion 


You make your own audit. Clear, 
TODa- 


simply-worded, and with each hazard 
illustrated, the new Personal Insur- 
ance Audit Book is different from any 
insurance audit you have ever seen. 
It records property value, amount of 


sf Cal present insurance, amount of premium, 
ath . expiration date, etc. to give you your 
‘arr fire and casualty insurance picture at 
“aos Bo" a glance. 
Biv To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
bef 4 and mail the attached coupon. Your 
unde = Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
7 be delivered to you promptly with our 
va | == compliments. Mail the coupon today! 
of the — : 
cre-T 
lexic 
ding 2» e te + 
} 
es UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
Colo affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
nent HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
Vy re 
Ccon- 
un- 
r the 
OO —— wr wre eee sn nese 
Unrtep States Fiveuiry & Guaranty Co. 
the 133 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 3, Md. 
cars Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Personal Insurance Audit Book. 
| be eae 
This 
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Cntch neg Jeon Peale. 
.. ANOTHER JoB FOR SUPERCHARGING 


Cleaving through the water at 40 to 50 miles an hour, a 
torpedo under test is an elusive thing to catch. But caught 
it must be and is, just before it sinks. 


Catching these tin fish and bringing them in to be given their 
war-heads, is a tough, tricky job of seamanship. It calls for 
speed ... maneuverability ... responsiveness to every change in 
throttle or rudder. Significantly, the engines, made by Na- 
tional Supply Company, are B-W (McCulloch) Supercharged. 


Providing extra power when power is needed... more power 
in a given space or weight ... better performance at higher 
altitudes... and with little appreciable increase in weight — 
B-W Supercharging finds many uses in engines, both gaso- 


line and diesel, for the marine, industrial, transportation, 


and automotive fields. 


This SMRA-6 engin, made by 


the National Supply Company, is 
B-W Supercharged to get extra 


speed, power, and maneuverabil- B-W Positive Displacement 
ity with little appreciable increase Superchargers supercharge 
in weight or cost. at all speeds and in propor- 


tion to the need of the en- 
gine for air. 


|| SUPERCHARGERS, Inc. 


@ otvision OF BORG +WARHER 


NGINEERING 


Mishesakses & Wiseonsle 


recommendation has bex 
port both sides in the 
troversy. 

Those favoring the t: 
that increments provided | 
mendation would have pu 
share from 750,000 acre-ft 
yond the amount agreed 
treaty. Opponents, howe 
750,000 figure at face \ 
“Me too.” 

e Diplomatic Settlement?- 
hint darkly at diplomati 
their reminder that until ] 
compact states were agreed 
should be limited to 800.0: 
year. That came about in t 
1941 the State Dept. asked t 
states to recommend how ; 
Mexico should be allowed. 
Fl Paso, Tex., in June, 1 
sentatives of the states rc 
unanimously that Mexico b: 
800,000 acre-ft., less in dry y« 

But early in 1943 the stat: 
proached “individually and d 
according to the Californians 


boundary controversies, and 
heat was on to conclude 
treaty. Knowing of this, say 
for 1,500,000 acre-ft. 

e Arizona Yields—The ( 


sion” to induce the states to 
their 800,000-acre-ft. limitat 
zona’s approval of the treaty 
it is alleged, by promise of 
River water by which the 


events, Arizona, which had 


(BW—Feb.19’44,p31). 


attomey general, Robert W 


information that the State D 
instructions “from on high” to 


charge that State Dept. off 
ployed “practical and political 


tageous form of contract for ( 


assured 2,800,000 acre-ft. a vea 


thie 
fornians, Mexico was able to hold 


legislative indorsement of the C 
River compact for 21 years, 
signs of weakening at that tim 
Jun.5’43,p18) and subsequent! 


It was inevitable that the question 
who will benefit by the water | 
into Mexico would be laid open f 
examination. California’s Democrat 
Ken 
handled that chore before the Senat 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
e Land Purchase Cited—To thx 
mittee he handed a letter written t 
him by Harry Chandler, late pi 
of the Los Angeles Times, rc] 
that he had sold 550,000 acres of 
in the Mexicali Valley of Baja Ca 
fornia to W. O. Jenkins, American-born 
movie magnate who owns a chain 
theaters in Mexico, at a total pr 
$360,000 (about 65¢ an acre). 

Jenkins was identified as a fi 
consular agent for the United St 
in Puebla, Mex, The implication : 
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; foresight in acquiring vast cotton 
rage at a time when the land was 
Hout to receive a guarantee of steady 
gation water left little to the imagi- 
ion. | he State Dept. insisted, how- 
ver, that the treaty was concluded be- 
bre Jenkins made his deal. 
Clayton Denies Interest—Kenny also 
Sought in the name of Will L. Clay- 
n, Assistant Secretary of State and 
mer Surplus Property Administrator, 
ho before he entered government serv- 
e was regarded as the nation’s No. 1] 
otton dealer. Kenny’s point was that 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., cotton fac- 
bors in Houston, Tex., stood to benefit 
fom any deal that provides irrigation 
vater to cotton acreage in Mexico be- 
cause the firm processes and exports the 
bulk of cotton grown in that area. 
Clayton, however, has denied that he 
setained any interest in the firm. 
¢Complex Problem—California, while 
insisting that Mexico be limited to 750,- 
000 acre-ft. a year, probably would 
agree to a compromise whereby in dry 
years Mexico would share the drought 
proportionately with the beneficiaries 
of the stream on this side of the border. 
But it is clear that whether the treaty 
is ratified, amended by reservation, or 
killed in the Senate, the complex prob- 
lem of dividing the waters of the 
Colorado is still far from solved. 


TRUCK FERRY PLANNED 


Application has been made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Harry Priebe and D. E. Daggitt of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., for permission to 
operate a truck and automobile ferry 
service between Milwaukee and Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

The highway distance between the 
two cities, around the foot of Lake 
Michigan, is almost 280 mi., and trucks 
take about ten hours for the trip because 
of time lost in traveling around or 
through Chicago. The 74-mi. lake 
crossing will be made by the car ferry 
in six hours. One round-trip daily is 
planned during the navigation season, 
with por ne He service between Mil- 
waukee and Grand Haven-Holland, 
Mich. 

If ICC approves, the new company— 
Lake Michigan Transit Co.—intends to 
buy and convert a 335-ft. diesel-powered 
vessel, now available. Round-trip rev- 
enue is calculated as approximately 
$1,750, at an average charge of $1 per 
ft. of a vehicle’s length. 

Backbone of eastbound traffic is ex- 
pected to be parts and accessories manu- 
factured by Wisconsin metalworking 
plants for Michigan auto plants. New 
cars for Wisconsin points are expected 
to provide the bulk of westbound post- 


war volume. 
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It's CGP that counts 


lame spitting 16-inch rifles and 5-inch anti-aircraft guns 
--a battleship needs them both. For each serves contrasting 
needs, and each is designed to do its job. 
Only by similar contrast can bulletins realize their full 
possibilities with bold headlines...clear, graceful body text 
«eesmall yet legible footnotes. 
Readability ina wide range of contrasted types is a character- 
istic of work done on a VARI-TYPER Composing Machine. 
Your office typist operates VARI-TYPER She makes an original 
copy of a form, sales manual, parts list, report, etc., using 
a selection of VARI=TYPER'S 600 different styles and sizes of 
changeable types. The required number of copies are then re- 
produced by offset printing or any kind of duplication. Result 
is work which looks like printing. 
When you contrast VARI-TYPER savings with your present composi - 
tion costs you’1l see how to save 50% on your printing and 
duplication expense. VARI-TYPER usually pays its cost in one 


year~--sometimes on a single job. TEXT COPY SET 
ON VARI-TYPER 


Available for study is an interesting 16-page illustrated booklet 
which tells you where you can use Vari-Typer, how you can make sav- 
ings, etc. Use the attached coupon when writing for your copy. 


Central Heating 


Community steam plants, 
one of oldest public utilities, 
may be expanded after the war 
as efficiency increases. 


The city council of Escanaba, Mich., 
which has municipally owned gs, 
water, and electricity systems, has 
approved elaborate plans for extension 
of a fourth public utility—central steam 
heating for the business district of the 
community. 

e Experiment Is a Success—A central 
steam plant was built in Escanaba in 
1937 as an experiment. It has served 
its 38 customers so successfully that 
the council has voted a $3,190,000 ex- 


pansion program, including 20 mi. of 


mains, to be built as soon as construc- 
tion conditions permit. A waterfront 
site has been selected for the larger 
steam plant. 

Another town about the same size as 

Escanaba which is planning to expand 
central heating is Virginia, Minn., in 
the heart of the Mesabi iron range 
where winters are long and cold. Vir- 
ginia is notable, aside from the fact that 
it is one of the cleanest mining com- 
munities in the nation, for having a 
complete saturation of central heating 
in both commercial and _ residential 
areas. 
e Rapid Growth Seen—Advocates of 
central heating systems, citing the suc- 
cess of the system even in extremely 
cold areas, such as Escanaba and Vir- 
ginia, predict that there will be rapid 
growth of this industry after the war. 
Robert L. Fitzgerald, vice-president of 
the Duluth Steam Corp., has estimated 
that central steam utilities would pro- 
vide a $20,000,000,000 construction 
program to help relieve postwar unem- 
ployment. 

Central or district steam heating is 

one of the oldest public utilities, but for 
various reasons it has not seen the 
rapid and widespread development of 
the electric and gas systems. 
e Started in New York—First distribu- 
tion of steam through underground 
pipes for heating from a pom plant 
was in Lockport, N. Y., in 1877, five 
years before the first central light sys- 
tem was built in New York City. 

In the eighties, the original plant of 
the New York Steam Corp. was built 
in lower Manhattan. The service was 
expanded until it now serves an area 
between the Battery and 92nd St., 
which comprises about 10% of Man- 
hattan Island, and fills about 16% of 
the heating requirements of the city. 
The 53-mi. system of underground 
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mains serves a large portion of the finan- 
cial district, much of Fifth Avenue, 
and many office buildings and apart- 
ments. In 1943, New York Steam sold 
14,873,125,000 Ib. of steam. 

eIn Other Areas—There are district 
heating utilities in Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, Dayton, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, and about 
300 smaller cities. Lansing, Mich., is 
one of the largest cities with a munici- 
pal steam utility. Minnesota has 21 
publicly owned plants, more than any 
other state. 

Government buildings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are heated by a central steam 
plant. Among other large installations 
are the Shaker Square district in Cleve- 
land, the wartime housing project at 
Elizabeth Park, Akron, Ohio, and uni- 
versities, hospitals, and Army and Navy 
training camps. 

e More Efficient Now—Advocates of 
central heating contend that it can be- 
come a bigger business in any commun- 
ity than the water, gas, and electric 
utilities combined. Failure of some 
central heating enterprises three and 
four decades ago is attributed to the 
fact that steam boilers then operated 
with low efficiency as compared to pres- 
ent efficiencies of as high as 85%. 
Central steam plants have the advantage 


Requiring no space for furnace and 
coal bin, the basement of a centrally 
heated house is easily converted into 
a comfortable downstairs den (below). 
Only evidence of heating service 
in such a home is the array of dis- 
tribution pipes and control valves 
(right) which could even be concealed. 


of buying coal much chea; 
individual householder can. ¢ 
central steam may be high + thay j 
individual heating, but the conyeni., 
and saving in maintenance are u,. 
selling points. z 

Cost of converting indivi 
equipment to central st 
ranges from $200 to $500 per dweliy 
unit. 


Return of the smoke nui.ince, », 
greatly aggravated form because of 
creased wartime producti to § 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and other cities 
factor that is expected to focus atte 


tion on the community fu: 
Smoke is a menace to public 
property, and numerous resid 


itial and 
business sections have been b 


ghted by 


it. 
@ Reduces Damage—An efficient centyy 
steam plant reduces the smoke dam 


The new Philco Thirty 
with 30% longer life, is iden 


tified by its distinctive red top. 


Consistently through the years, users of PHILCO Storage Batteries — both 
motive power and stationary types—have been /irst to get the major develop- 
ments contributing to high capacity, greater efficiency, longer life, lower 
cost.-Newest Philco first in industrial storage battery engineering is the new 
Philco “Thirty” with 30% Jonger life—now available in certain types and 
limited quantities for electric industrial trucks. Catalogs of this and other 
modern Philco Batteries for your special needs will gladly be sent on request. 


Philco Corporation, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey 


For 50 years a leader in Industrial Storage Battery Development 


DID You say ) @= 


ROEBLING 
MAKES WIRE ROPE 
% > 


i ei 
K i] som: 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product... toaster 
cord to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope... fine filter cloth to 
heavy grading screen...strip steel and flat wire to round and shaped wire... 
all Roebling products. All the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N.J. 
ROEBLING 


© ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS + ROUND 
AND SIIAPED WIRE + ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


In a typical industrial installation ¢ 
central heating for an Akron ma 
ufacturer, big steam mains ag 
welded together to connect a group of 
buildings with one bank of boiler 


and losses by fire and explosions. A ten 
year survey by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters showed that 27.45% 
of property losses from reported fires 
came from faulty local heating facilities. 
Other advantages cited for central steam 
heating are uniform and quick heat, 
more space in the basement, and the 
possible savings of 15% or better in 
over-all fuel consumption. 

Central heating champions believe 
that the postwar era will be the nght 
time for the change-over from loc 
heating. 


TO RESUME TUNNEL WORK 


Contractors have been given permis 
sion to recruit workers and resume work 
lining the 13.l-mi. Adams _tunne 
through the Continental Divide, pat 
of the $50,000,000 Colorado-By 
Thompson project for bringing img 
tion water through the Rockies for cast 
ern Colorado farms. Work was su 
pended last fall when the War Mai 
power Commission shunted _ tunnc! 
workers into war jobs that were mor 
pressing. : 

Plan now is to complete the “invert 
or lining of the floor and lower sides, 
then to see if the manpower situation 
won’t permit lining the top and uppet 
sides, so that water may be brought over 
for the 1946 crop season. 
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LOADING 


BN 
FLOOR\SPACH . 
Pe WS 


F CEILING SPACE G/VES 600' OF TRAVEL 


Ron ne 


In the city world-famous for its streamlined automotive 
production is found the revolutionary Greer Multi-Tier 
Conveyor. The unique Greer principle of Conveying is 
here applied to the confectionery industry. In this pro- 
duction of large quantities of high quality chocolates, 
the Greer Conveyor occupies only 1534 feet of floor space yet 
delivers 600 feet of cooling travel. 

While being conveyed over such a system on Greer 
stabilized trays, products can be suitably cooled, heated, 
dried, or pasteurized — with no spilling. Overhead areas 
are readily utilized, even to the height of two or three 
stories. This reduces the amount of non-productive floor 
space to a remarkable minimum — yet products can be 


DETROIT PLANT 40 TIMES OVER 


2H BG TEN ag a ae o> 


conveyed as long as required before delivering them to 
the next operation. The Greer Multi-Tier Conveyor can 
be automatically loaded and unloaded. It has been 
adapted with outstanding success to such products as 
candy, crackers, cookies, bread; fruit, shoe paste, and 
for curing the rubber deposit in preserve jar covers. 


If you are crowded for floor space or are laying out a 
new plant for peak efficiency, write immediately for free 
Folder W-3 giving detailed information about the Greer 
Multi-Tier Conveyor. 
J. W. Greer Company 
119 Windsor Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Tires From the Sky 


Discards from mili‘ary 5 
arms expected to alleviate the 
straits of civilian business. wil 


be sold under OPA ceiling, 


Aircraft tires salvaged fro: 
of the fighting forces soon wi 
able in greatly increased quar tities ,, 
supplement the straitened ph 
civilian, farm, and industria) » 

Stocks on hand total upwards » 
25,000, with the prospect of a ’ 
receipt of some 4,000. Mounted o 
proper wheels and rims, these ti 
originally of superior workmanship 
materials, should give good ser 
© Price Ceiling Awaited—Disposal ,; 
stocks now accumulated by the armed 
forces awaits establishment of a pry 
ceiling by the Office of Price Adminis 
tration, and the routine of sales by the 
Treasury as surplus. . 

This program will replace a practic 
that has been criticized as shortsighte; 
and as an invitation to shady dealing 
For nearly a year, aircraft tires unfit fo; 
repair or retread to meet the strict re. 
quirements of combat planes have bee 
sold as scrap at prices under $20 a to; 
Evidence is available that numbe: 
have found their way to use not as re. 
claim but as vehicular tires, at exorbitant 
prices. 

Since Jan. 1, when the last of the 
contracts with scrap dealers expired 
the Army Air Forces has been ac 
cumulating “usable airplane scrap” tire 
while OPA wrestled with fixing ceiling 
on the wide range of sizes. 

@ Where Tires Accumulate—The 8341! 
AAF Specialized Depot at Mogador 
Ohio, has 7,000 such tires; the 856t 
at Ontario, Calif., an estimated 5,00 
The former depot receives all discarde 
AAF tires, as well as de-icers, fuel cell 
and other rubber products, from Atla 
tic overseas bases and airfields east 0! 
the Rockies. Ontario handles the jo! 
for Pacific overseas and western fields 

These tire stocks vary in size from the 
12.00 and 12.50 pneumatics for t 
wheels, useful for front tractor whe 
and industrial trucks, to the 56-in 
mounting for the four heavy bomber 
The latter, comparable in size to 
13.50x28 truck tire, is eminently s 
able for tractors, combines, road ma 
chinery, and other offroad equipment. 
Built with 16 plies at a cost to the 
government of around $200, it was de- 
signed to carry weights upwards of 30; 
000 Ib., and in load capacity will sub- 
stitute for a 24x18 that costs $1,900. 
@ Suitable for Farm Wagons—The most 
numerous item—currently about 20 
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the total—is the 27-in. smooth contour, 
comparable to vehicular size 7.50x17, 
qiitable for light trucks and farm 
wagons. Fitted with a single wide rim 
to replace a dual mounting, this tire 
would offer a 40% increase in load 
capacity over two 24x12’s. 

The rims and wheels will be a prob- 
lem. Sizes and design of aircraft tires 
jifer enough from vehicular types so 
that none, strictly speaking, can be 
mounted property on standard vehicle 
rims. Some, however, are close enough 
for a workable makeshift. 

A fair stock of rims will be available. 

By far the largest number are in the 
hands of John M. Crell, Ohio and 
Michigan parts and used-tire dealer, 
who shrewdly foresaw the need and 
placed contracts for rims with Detroit 
makers and jobbers. Thousands are 
warehoused at Warren, Ohio; others are 
still in the engineering stage. 
e Stocked With Tires, Too—Crell like- 
wise will for some time be the largest 
single source of usable aircraft tires, 
having acquired an estimated 15,000 
from Rubber Reserve Co. 

Rubber Reserve handled all AAF and 
other rubber salvage until January, 
1944. Under its system, after the Army 
had selected the tires to be repaired, 
independent contractors (of whom Crell 
was by far the largest) were permitted to 
buy those rejects which they consid- 
ered usable, at $20 a ton. The Army 
was stricter in its requirements then, 
and some of its rejects might look bet- 
ter by present standards. 
¢ Changed Design a Factor—Some of 
the tires being currently accumulated 
for sale are likewise in excellent con- 
dition, rejected for obsolescence because 
of ply structure, changes in design, etc. 
The 56-in. size, for instance, is now 
carrying heavier weights and nylon is 
being specified, making those of other 
fabric construction obsolete. 

Salvaged tires from Navy aircraft are 
also expected to be sold under the 
Treasury surplus procedure. No estimate 
is available of quantities on hand, but 
it will be substantially less than from 
the AAF. Naval craft, however, use a 
great many of the high-pressure sizes 
30x7-16 and 32x8, which are most 
nearly comparable to the 6.00-16 size 
which predominates on passenger cars 
and light delivery vehicles. 
¢ Without Ration Certificate—All sal- 
vaged aircraft tires will be available with- 
out ration certificate under OPA’s new 
ceiling prices, announcement of which 
is expected within two weeks. Rims are 
already covered by ceilings (the size to 
convert tires for 6.00-16’s retails at 
around $4). 

The program of marketing the sal- 
vaged tires for use rather than reclaim 
results from the irritation of experi- 
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Ring Came Stef 


That’s what is needed to wrestle these H & D corrugated shipping 
boxes filled with steel pipe couplings. They weigh from 293 to 


523 pounds. Can corrugated stand the gaff? All shipments to 
date have arrived in perfect shape—some have traveled 6000 
miles. They’ve not only proved to be the perfect 

replacement for old conventional shipping methods, 

but they’ve provided additional savings in packaging time, 


manpower and money. Wartime material shortages gave 


them a start—top performance assures their continued use. 


HD Post-War Packaging Idea—SUPER-STRENGTH SHIPPING BOXES 


Cor-ugated boxes pack more economically in railway cars, save about 25% in space. The 
illustrated example also provides a 20% reduction in package cost, a 25% reduction in 
package weight and a 20% reduction in handling expense over former methods. You can 
make similar packaging profits. The H & D booklet, “How to SHIP More Economically in 
Corrugated Boxes” tells the whole story. Send for your copy today. 


The HINDE & DAUCH Paper Co., 4561 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Factories in Baltimore © Boston © Buffalo @ Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit ® Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken © Kansas City @ Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal @ Richmond © St. Lovis @ Sandusky, Ohio ® Toronto 


enced rubber men in the AAF at the 
present policy, plus pressure from the 
War Food Administration, which 
wanted tires for food production. 

A 27-in. tire weighs 30 Ib., and AAF 

officers would be happy to realize a price 
of $2 each from the 66 in a usable ton 
of them, instead of the scrap price. 
Instances are reported of prices ranging 
up to $30 (ceiling $10) for a 30x7-16 
which was channeled into vehicular use 
from the scrap pile. 
e Big Repair Business—AAF has done a 
big business in repaired aircraft tires. 
(Its vehicles are under Ordnance.) The 
Mogadore depot, since 1942, has re- 
turned to service 300,000 tires, with a 
procurement value of $15,000,000, and 
disposed of scrap valued at $270,000. 

Its procedure is to send tires need- 
ing repair or recapping (done twice if 
the carcass will stand it) to the original 
maker—Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, 
and General in Akron; U. S. Rubber in 
Detroit; and F. G. Schenuit Rubber 
Co. in Baltimore, 

In California, Walter Schlichtmann 
of the Thompson Aircraft ‘Tire Co., San 
Francisco, is the largest independent 
repairer for the Army and Navy. 


Small cuts or imbalance is fixed up 

at the fields. 
e Adjustments Obtained—AAI also 
drives good bargains on adjustments 
when defects in materials or workman- 
ship appear after some wear has been 
obtained. 

Cuts and bruises account for the great 
majority of repair jobs. A survey of 500 
worn bomber tires showed causes of 
their condition as follows: cuts and 
bruises, 61%; blowouts, 25%; flat spots 
from skidding, 7%; damaged beads, 
4%; combat damage, 2%; worn out in 
service, 1%. 

Of the tires received, 68% are es- 
timated to be repairable for aircraft use 
under the stern conservation measures 
which Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
has instituted in the hope of saving up 
to 35% in total rubber consumption. 
Of the rejected 32%, something more 
than one-half probably can be repaired 
sufficiently for some vehicular use. 

e 70.4% Found Repairable—The On- 
tario (Calif.) depot received 52,578 
used aircraft tires from Aug. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1944, and found 37,136, or 70.4%, 
to be repairable. ‘The remaining 15,622 
were sold as scrap under a contract 


SERVICE FOR PERFECT DELIVERY 


Taking a leaf from industry's book, the Army’s Transportation Corps has 
developed a production line to step up the processing of mobile equipment 
earmarked for overseas combat zones. Set up at the Hampton Roads (Va.) 
Port of Embarkation, the line has stations where metal parts are sprayed with a 
rust-preventive film, all moving parts are lubricated (above), windshields and 
vital parts are barricaded with plywood, and all mechanical and electrical units 
get a last-minute inspection. Such thoroughness pays dividends on the battle- 
front where vehicles—in perfect condition—can be stripped of protective 
coverings, fueled, and sent into action at the rate of one every 20 min. 
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which specified that the ru 
be reclaimed. 

The channels through whi 
tires will be repaired and reac] 
ian user may vary with the 
bidders, but the National A 
dependent Tire Dealers ¢ 
members to be outlets. It 
tributed a comprehensive chart 
parable sizes to guide its m¢ 
converting them to vehicular 


Boom in Taverns 


Varied reasons assigned 
for brisk sale of saloons in face 
of unprecedented prosperity for 
owners and operators. 


From coast to coast, sales of 
and taverns have reached boom } 
tions and state liquor control a; 
are beginning to ask why, under « 
tions where apparently all retai 
doing land-ofhice business, therc 
be so many changes of ownership 
e Started in 1940—License transf n 
California are fairly typical of what j 
happening in nearly all states. A ck 
of licenses transferred in a five-year 
period (1940-1944) disclosed that the 
turnover of the three principal types 
of licenses (liquor on premises, liq off 
premises, beer and wine) was ext 
ordinarily large (7,996) in 1940. 

There followed a gradual cd 
which continued throygh 1942, but in 
1943 the transfers again increased - 
ly. In 1944 the volume of transfers 
(9,351) exceeded anything in the evx- 
perience of George M. Stout, state 
administrator. 
¢ Behind the Boom—Explanation I 
the condition vary state by state, but 
reasons suggested in a recent report to 
Stout are representative of official inter- 
pretations elsewhere: 

(1) Under present conditions the 1 
tail liquor business is considered very 
profitable and it is possible that persons 
with substantial means may have been 
induced to enter this retail field instcad 
of seeking investment opportunities 
elsewhere where turnover is  slowcr, 
stocks less adequate, and rate of return 
smaller. 

(2) From the seller’s standpoint there 
are numerous advantages to a sale at the 
present time. Some sellers may feel 
that the peak of the market has been 
reached and that this is a good time 
to get out. 

(3) Other sellers may be aware that 
one who sells his business and thereb' 
has a capital gain is in a much mot 
favorable tax position than one wh 
makes the same amount of money b 


Co 
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vy of ordinary profits from business. 
¢ tax rate On capital gains is 25%, 
such higher on profits. 

(4) Possibly many present sellers 
ink they will be able to buy back into 
ness at reduced prices later on. 

‘wick Pay-Out—Classified ads in one 
ent Detroit Sunday newspaper car- 
4 46 offers of saloons for sale in that 
jy, Suggestions that war plant work- 

- were buying taverns seemed to be 
ewered by the ads themselves. Among 
he 46 offers to sell, none specified 
own-payments of less than $10,000, 
»ch more than the average war worker 
. be expected to have. The average 
mong 19 suggested down-payments 
3s $24,000. 

According to Detroit specialists in 
»ch transactions, a saloon should pay 
ut its cost in profit within a year, some 
thin nine or ten months. A bar net- 
ng $25,000 a year may sell for $20,000 
sh, or perhaps $15,000 down and 
£/(,000 on time. 

Reasons given for the boom in bar 
wies in Michigan include the effort of 
resent operators to obtain better loca- 
ions and fancier furnishings. 

Transfer Rules Tightened—Records of 
he Michigan Liquor Control Commis- 
ion show the extent of current and re- 
cat tumnover. In 1944 alone, 3,595 
jinking establishments in Michigan 
changed hands or moved. In 1943, the 
total was 1,499. And of last year’s total, 
a estimated 2,500 were transferred 
in the last six months of the year. 

With transfer applications continuing 

ty food in, the Michigan commission 
has tightened its rules on sales of taverns. 
Until lately a bar could not be sold 
itil it has been under one ownership 
for at least six months. Now an owner 
who sells a place can’t buy another 
for six months. But such antispecula- 
ion moves haven’t had too much success 
in keeping prices of taverns down when 
ules are finally authorized. 
*Ohio Predicts Slump—Ohio liquor 
control officials estimate that there has 
been a 40% turnover in the 1,700 retail 
liquor permits in Cleveland. 

Prices for taverns are running between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 

Any Ohio licensee is now making 
money, since the liquor ration is fairly 
generous and there are many unrationed 
items available. 

But many smart operators suggest that 
wloons bought for investment will be 
sing ventures, at current prices, with 
an immediate blow being the new OPA 
cgulation requiring quantity and prices 
ot drinks to be nit in bars. 

*15° Illinois Turnover—In Illinois, 
tate laws require new owners of saloons 
‘o get a new license. , 

Between July 1, 1944, and Mar. 7, 

1945, retail liquor licenses issued in the 
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How a DISSTONEER solved 


case with a set of BOROD TE 


A Disstoneer* was called in to 
study this problem. He recom- 
mended certain changes in their 
sawing operations, plus a dif- 
ferent type of saw with the face 
of the teeth tipped with Borod. 
At the end of nine months, these 
Disston Saws were still in the 
machine and the teeth had 
never been sharpened! 


Another clear-cut case 
of Disston leadership ! 


*DISSTONEER 


—a man who combines the leader- 
ship and experience of Disston with 
sound engineering knowledge, to 
find the right tool for you—to cut 
metal, to cut wood and other mate- 
rials—and TO CUT YOUR COST 
OF PRODUCTION! 


ee 


A well known firm makes insu- 
lating material, used on the 
boilers of ships for the Merchant 
Marine. The material is made of 
asbestos, magnesia and diatom- 
aceous earth, compressed into 
molds and heated in ovens be- 
fore going to the saws. Their 
saw costs were high as they 
had to sharpen 12 saws 4 or 6 
times a day. 


nine-county Chicago area totaled 12,- 
762, compared with 11,926 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. ‘The cor- 
responding figure in 1943 was 12,640. 

The Chic: ago office of the Illinois 
commission keeps no figures on tavern 
turnover, but a recent check of 1,320 
licenses showed around 200 changes in 
ownership or poy! 15%. No 
corresponding figure for a year ago is 
available for comparison but officials 
have estimated that last year’s turnover 


probably came to no more than 10% 
@ Increase in New York—The New York 
State Liquor Authority reported 40,901 
licenses were in effect in the state at 
the end of 1944, as compared with 
39,428 at the end of 1943. 

No exact statistics on turnover were 
available, but some of the increase in the 
number of licenses could be attributed 
to issuance of permits in areas where 
license mortality was heavy early in the 
war. 


ee 
: ee 


“BARGAIN” LAND ATTRACTS BARGAIN HUNTERS 


Two participants in one of the oddest land rushes the West has seen look 
over the barren and practically useless property they’ve leased from the govern- 


ment in a southern California desert (above). 


A virtually trackless waste east 


of the tiny resort town of 29 Palms is the scene of this boom which is attract- 
ing long lines of the land hungry to the U. S. Land Office in Los Angeles 


(below). 


They are signing up by the thousands to take possession of five-acre 


tracts at S5 a year for five years—sight unseen. But seeing would make little 
difference because the government is careful to warn that the land is infertile, 
undeveloped, unwatered, and much of it unsurveyed. The boom began when 
several Army officers boasted of the “bargain” land they'd acquired for a club- 
house. None of the new leaseholders seems quite sure what he'll do with 
his plot. One thing certain: Uncle Sam has plenty more—8,000,000 acres. 
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Enough Soap, |f- 

The" if” lies in fact that ‘ 
unwarranted rush on market cq 
upset balance between deman 
and supply of ingredients. 


Despite whatever fears ma¥ hiaye bee 
aroused by recent changes fats - 
oil quotas, the nation will have enoysi 
soap to wash its face in 1945. There, 
however, an “if” in the equation. Cj 
ian soap supplies will be adequate 
consumers don’t create shortages }y 
unwarranted rushing of the :narket 
© A Delicate Balance—Admittedly, 4 
balance between supply and demanj 


will be rather delicate. On the demanj 
side, military requirements— rticularly 
with respect to yellow laundry bars~ar. 
known to be _ increasing. Monsial 


large amounts of soap are needed in t 
manufacture of synthetic rubber 
Supply, on the other hand, will ob 
ously be dependent upon the availabilit 
of the things from which soap is mak 
Significantly, no increase in available 
fats and oils is now in prospect 
The soap industry not only has man. 
aged to meet requirements to date, but 
has established a record both in poun 
produced and in dollar volum¢ 
e What the Figures Show—! igures 
the Assn. of American Soap & Gh 
erine Producers, Inc., shows that 
manufacturers (90% of the indust 
turned out 3,300,000,000 Ib. of 1 
liquid soap in 1944-as against t re 
ous high of 3,130,000, 000 Ib. in 194 
Output of this group in 1944 was | 
ued at $439,929,628, a gain of 18 
over the previous high of 1943 
In the liquid soap field, figu: 
40 manufacturers (a majority of ft! 
dustry) showed production of 3,250), 
al., a 2.7% recession from the 194 
peak. However, the value of this out 
was $4,288,688, a gain of 16.1‘ 
e Military Sales Included—These figue 
point to the possibility that the ent 
industry may have come close to ti 
half-billion-dollar mark in 1944, 
first time in its history. All the igure 
include sales to military and gover 
ment agencies, but the relationshi p be- 
tween those sales and civilian sales is 4 
closely guarded secret. 
Against whatever new demand: Is = 
made by the government and the « 
public, ‘the fact remains that ~atey en 
as coconut oil are no less scarce than 
they have been. Experts say that it mv 
be a year before there is any consequen- 
tial movement of copra and coconut | 
from the Philippines. 
e Substitutes Get Scarcer—Inedible 
tallow and grease, used by soap maker 
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Every foundryman knows that molten brass should becast 
as soon as possible after it reaches the pouring tempera- 
ture to assure good castings. The same is true of ingot. 


But to give you ingot true to specification we must 
know accurately its composition while it is still in the 
furnace. This determination formerly took hours. 
Now it is done at Michigan Smelting & Refining in 
thirty minutes or less by using the Densitometer (shown 
below) in conjunction with the Spectrograph. 


This rapid method of determining the presence of each 
element and in what quantity allows us immediately to 
do further refining to eliminate all injurious impurities 
and then make additions of alloying ingredients as re- 
quired to bring the molten metal up to your specification. 


This is your assurance that you get exactly what you 
order when you do business with this organization. 


MICHIGAN SMELTING 
& REFINING 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION « Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 


NON-FERROUS 
SCRAP METAL REFINERS 
FOR OVER SO YEARS 


MOLASSES . .. it’s the slowest thing in January; nourishing and 
“yummy” in a hundred different food preparations—but always mean 
to work with; tough for ordinary pumps to handle. 


Yet it’s even tougher to pump this languid, sticky fluid in uniform 
amount—“metering,” they call it, and metering often is just as im- 
portant as pumping. In continuous mixing, for example, metering is 
the only means of keeping the proportions right. 


Perhaps you have never even thought about pumping molasses, 
or crushed pineapple, or cottage cheese, but it’s being done every 
day with Robbins & Myers Moyno pumps—and the quantities 
metered, too. Moynos for food-type materials operate on exactly the 
same principle as do other Moynos for paints, plastics, enamel, 
chemicals, starches, liquefied gases ... for practically everything, in 
fact, that will flow through a pipe. 


If you have a pumping problem, investigate the Moyno. It is not 
even similar to any other type of pump. Thousands are in daily use 
on services ranging all the way from simple applications to “impos- 
sible” conditions of abrasion, viscosity, and suspended solids. 


And if your present demands or future plans involve electric mo- 
tors, industria! ventilation, converting machines to direct drives, or 
lifting and moving materials, Robbins & Myers experience can be a 
source of helpful assistance—R & M equipment a source of depend- 
able service. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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» HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 


& ROBBINS«MYERS, Inc.\ 


Qo & 
<> 


in lieu of scarcer materials re then 
selves becoming subject to increas., 
demands. And the Bureau f{ Ap,..’ 
tural Economics has foreca: that tots 
production of such tallow ad pr, 
will run about 150,000,000 ' - less 4, 
last year, though tallow proc tion , 

rise if cattle slaughter is inc aseq 


The lower level of do: ¢stic 
slaughter during the past six | onths 
of course increased the dem. d for ; 
from other sources. Further | ightenjp, 
of U. S. supplies has been «used } 


export requirements. 

Such are the considerations wh 

underlie the War Food Admit istratio, 
recent reduction of the soap indust; 
permitted use of fats and oils in ¢ 
ian package and bar soaps. ‘| he cut 
from 90% to 85% of base-pcriod ¢ 
sumption (i.e., of the average use in th. 
corresponding quarters of 194 )-41) 
e Bulk Quota Cut Too—Use of fy 
and oils in bulk package SOAPS Was ci! 
from 110% to 90% of the base usay 
However, WFA minimizes the effec 
of this reduction, indicating that it w: 
for bookkeeping purposes and that th 
industry was not using up its 110% 
quota for the bulk product. But i 
is acknowledged that no inventory | 
been scone 

Local soap requirements vary wide 
due to differences in water. For thi 
reason, careful trade rationing has a 
peared to be the only practicable contr! 
which the soap manufacturers can us 
in meeting the ticklish problem that 
has been created by heavy demand ané 
reduced supply. 


TRY TO RESCUE RAILROAD 


Shippers using the Rio Grande & 
Southern, 162-mile narrow-gage railroad 
which serves mines and farms among 
the San Juan mountains of southwestern 
Colorado, have agreed to a freight mite 
increase of $20 a car to keep the lin 
going. 

Another move to avoid abandonment 
of the road is the decision of five cou 
ties, through which the road runs, t 
subordinate tax claims to repayment 0! 
a loan of $60,000 from Defense Sup 
plies Corp., a subsidiary of the Recon 
struction Finance Corp., if the loan 
granted. 

The railroad was in difficulties three 
years ago when Mrs. Elizabeth Pelle! 
western Colorado legislator, succeeded 
in getting a $75,000 RFC loan for the 
line (BW—Jun. 20°42,p48). Now it isin 
trouble again. After shippers an¢ 
county oiteal agreed to help, the re 
ceiver, who had asked a federal cout 
for permission to abandon the line, con 
sented to a month’s delay in order to se‘ 
if another loan could be negotiated wit! 
the DSC. 
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Mr. Peabody got it in the neck 


Mr. Peasopy doesn’t approve of 
air conditioning. 

He says he felt it once. He was in 
a movie, a cold draft got him in the 
back of the neck and he has been 
stiff-necked about air conditioning 
ever since. 


Well, the cold, clammy gust of 
air that blew down Mr. Peabody’s 
neck didn’t come out of a real air 
conditioning system... it just 


couldn’t have! 


We'd like to put Mr. Peabody 
straight. That shouldn’t be difficult 
for he’s been in lots of properly air 
conditioned places since . . . with- 
out getting so much as one single 
pain-in-the-neck. 


Real air conditioning, Mr. Pea- 
body, isn’t blasting cold air around 
for a while and then turning it off. 
Real air conditioning is a science 
and an art . . . providing clean, 
evenly distributed, draughtless air 
with precisely controlled temperature 
and humidity . . . day in and day 
out, summer and winter. 


That’s why, when you go into a 
store or restaurant or movie that is 
Carrier conditioned, you don’t feel 
chilly or clammy. You are simply 
agreeably refreshed . . . truly com- 
fortable . . . and you begin to think 
nice thoughts about the proprietor. 


As it has for the past 42 years, 
Carrier plans to devote its efforts 


solely to the important task of bring- 
ing you the finest in air conditioning 
and refrigeration . . . as promptly 
as war responsibilities permit. 

If your post-war planning calls 
for air conditioning or refrigeration, 
for whatever purpose, Carrier can 
be of service. Write today for spe- 
cific information. 


CARRIER CORPORATION « SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


Need Figure Work Experts? 


and president, sent out notices of the 


It is a proven fact that on a Fridén 
Calculator anyone in your office can be- 
come a Figure Work Expert after only 15 
minutes of instruction on any specific 
problem. Contact your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regard- 
ing these Caleulators which are AVAIL- 
ABLE, when applications for delivery have 


been approved by War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


Home Office and Plant + San Leandro, California, U.S.A. * Sales and Service Throughout the World 


FINANCE 


(THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


—, 


Fight for “Katy” 


Florida group’s thicat ty 
gain control of railway brings 
stinging retort from Sloan and 
quick counteraction. a 


On the verge of bankruptcy only 
few years ago, but now pick: ; 


little bit under the boon of a trcmeng. 
ous wartime business (BW —Ju!. 15°44. 
p63), the Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR. 
better known as the “Katy,” has be. 
come the center of a lusty fight fo; 
control. 


e Warning From Sloan—The battic 10 
hit the headlines Mar. 7, when Mat. 
thew S. Sloan, chairman of the board 


annual stockholders’ a to be 


held in St. Louis Apr. 6. The notices in. 
cluded amendments to the bylaws pro- é 
posed by Edward N. Claughton, Mian #. 


stockholder, providing, among other 
things, for reducing the board from 15 
to nine directors, and eliminating the 
executive committee. 

Sloan not only opposed Claughton’ 
proposals as unsound but also declared 


Matthew S. Sloan, president of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R., is bat- 
tling its biggest stockholder and a new 
association for control of the road. 
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Help yourself to more than twenty years of 
experience in working with magnesium. 
American Magnesium will gladly share the 
“know-how” gained through many years of 
designing, manufacturing, and assembling 
magnesium parts. 

This experience translates itself into better 
products for you—more efficient designs, 


MAGNESIUM 


Re eer a 


ooh 
id, 
tether es. 
AlLOL Gs 
(xm) 
z 


whe 


Ks 


maximum savings in weight. Then, as you 
place your designs in production, look to 
American Magnesium for dependable cast- 
ings, forgings, extruded shapes, and sheet. 

May we assist you in employing the weight- 
saving properties of magnesium to best ad- 
vantage? Write to Aluminum Company of 
America, Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium 
Products, 1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania, 


/ 
/ ~ 


The Cargo Boom 


eee that started out asa Telegraph Pole! 


N every ocean front today... 

on Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission ships . . . there’s a 
new marine product that’s proving 
itself better in every way. 


It’s the Union Metal tapered, 
tubular steel cargo boom .. . the 
first of its kind ever produced. 
And after the war, it will be avail- 
able to the builders of better, 
smarter peacetime vessels. 


Developed by Union Metal en- 
gineers from a successful design 
principle used in the construction 
of better telegraph, telephone, 
transmission and distribution 


poles, these all-steel cargo booms 
are easier to handle, reduce per- 
manent deck load, enhance the 
appearance of any ship. 


Of course you may never need a 
tapered, tubular steel cargo boom 
—but, when peace comes, you may 
be able to use with profit the 
engineering and designing skills 
which created and produce them. 
Perhaps, then, your products 
also can be made better, faster, 
cheaper. 


Your inquiries are invited by 
The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


Also producers of radio antenna masts, foundation piles, materials 


_— 


handling equipment, etc.—or special products to your order. 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 


it the duty of the managemen 
the stockholders that Claught 
ex-convict who has been indic: t 
‘and convicted in five cases in t), <4... 
of Georgia in 1934 in connect +h 
transactions relating to 
Claughton, Sloan added, serve. 

a Georgia penal institution. 
Increases Holdings—Claught 
estate dealer and_ theater 
readily admitted his prison sent 
plaining “that was the time 
the banks were broke or going br 
there were only two classes of | 
the caught and the uncaught 
caught. I was a victim of circum 
I did not profit by it.” 

At the time of the last Kat 
meeting Claughton held 16,000 
of common and 12,850 preferred 
then he has increased his holdi 
common to 167,400 shares and rf 
duced his preferred shares to 300). As 
there are 1,475,000 voting 
Claughton’s holdings of about 
would scarcely seem a threat to the 
present management’s control. 

But Sloan has been advised 
Claughton that he and his asso 
have about 40% of the common stock 
vote. If successful in soliciting proxies, 
Claughton’s group might be able to 
elect two or three of the five new « 
tors. 

e Company Gets Busy—The Katy 
agement has hired a New York concern 
Georgeson & Co., to direct a dr 

the solicitation of the proxies of | 
road’s 9,000 stockholders. 

While Claughton, the Katy’s largest 
individual stockholder, remained silent 
about any further steps he may take, 
another voice was heard from Miami 

Marvin D. Adams, a director of the 

Florida National Bank & Trust Co 
who described himself as president of 
the Stockholders’ Protective Commit- 
tee of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R.., 
condemned Sloan’s attack on Claugh- 
ton and urged stockholders to refrain 
from any decision until both sides can 
be heard. 
e No Dividends Since 1934—Katy off- 
cials said Adams’ announcement was 
the first news they had of a stockhold- 
ers’ protective committee. Sloan de- 
clared the dissident stockholders were 
not, in his opinion, seeking a reorgani- 
zation of the road for the protection of 
the shareholders, but to overthrow the 
present management and gain control 
for their own selfish purpose. 

The Katy’s recovery from near-bank- 
ruptcy as a result of war business ha 
greatly increased trading in its stocks 
For the ten years prior to 1942, the road 
had failed to earn its fixed and contin- 
gent interest charges. No dividends had 
been paid on common stock since 1930, 
none on preferred since 1934. These 
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Fixed Charges Cut—In his latest reply 
» his cnics, Sloan points out that the 
“ty through open market purchase of 
; obligations has reduced its fixed an- 
yal interest by $1,800,000 during the 
mths; that the directors will 
steps to reduce 94 years’ ac- 
ymulated arrears of interest on adjust- 
rent mortgage bonds totaling $6,500,- 
0 which must be paid before divi- 
jends to stockholders. 


ANTITRUST RESPITE 


President Roosevelt signed the in- 
vance antitrust moratorium bill last 
veek. Consequently, the fire insurance 
companies are now breathing a bit 
jsier after some nine months of worry 
yer the Supreme Court ruling declar- 
ing insurance subject to regulation under 
the Sherman antitrust act (BW — 
Feb.24'45,p65). 

In signing the bill, the President 
called attention to the fact that while 
it did grant temporary immunity to 
insurance companies from application 
of the antitrust laws, the moratorium 
does not apply to agreements or acts in 
the nature of coercion, intimidation, or 
boycott. 

Also, the President warned, the anti- 
trust and certain related statutes will 
be applicable in full force to the in- 
surance business after Jan. 1, 1948, 
“except to the extent that the states 
have assumed the responsibility and are 
effectively performing that responsibility 
for the regulation of whatever aspect 
of the insurance business may be in- 
volved.” 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) likewise has warned that if the 
states do not live up to their, responsi- 
bilities, Congress will handle the job. 

In view of the enactment, the Dept. 
of Justice is reported to be consider- 
ing withholding further action in its 
case against the Southeastern Under- 
writers Assn. (BW —Jun.10’44,p18). 


PRUDENTIAL OBJECTS 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, with assets of more than $5,- 
(00,000,000, has warned the city of 
Newark, where it has been domiciled 
since its birth in 1875, that it doesn’t 
like the taxes New Jersey is now levying 
on life companies. Moreover, Pruden- 
tial says it may move its home office 
(and 22,000 employees) to New York 
or another state if something isn’t done. 

According to Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
Prudential president, two taxes which 
New Jersey now imposes have been 
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‘HALFWAY To EVERYWHERE 


... and in the midst of plenty 


HE TRAVEL-CONVENIENT CIRCLE, 500 miles around 
Cleveland, contains not only one-half the people of the United 


States and Canada but almost every important raw material. 


In this fact you see one reason why industries in the Cleveland 


area can operate with profitable economy. 


Businesses considering relocation are invited to address this 
bank in confidence, for detailed information on raw materials 


and other important 


factors. 


Partial List of Raw Materials found 


within 500 miles of Cleveland 
Asphalt Gas, natural Phosphate rock 
Barite Grinding pebbles Pyrite 
Bauxite Gypsum Quartz 
Clay Hides Salt 
Coal Iron ore Sand 
Copper Kaolin Shale 
Dairy products Pa a Stone, building 
a Manganese 
Dolomite Marl Talc 
Farm produce Mics Titanium minerals 
P Feldspar Oils Wood pulp 
Fluorspar Paint pigments Wool 
Depts products Petroleum Zinc a 
THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


——= OF CLEVELAND 


oe Mey 


Euclid at East Sixth 4 1845 : and in Terminal Tower 
is owe 


1845 — ONE 


20 ke BRET te ore ore 


HUNDREDTH YEAR — 1945 


Member F DIC 


te lh alte 


Have you considered the many 


uses your factory could make of | 


HEIN- 
WERNER 


HYDRAULIC 


JACKS? 


Look around your factory and you 
will find many ways it is possible to 
save manpower, time and effort by 
utilizing Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. 

Applications are almost unlimited. 
For example—note the use illustrated. 
Here, a well known leader in the dairy 
products field advantageously uses a 
30-ton capacity Hein- Werner Hydrau- 
lic Jack on a 36” Filter Press... Now 


the job of closing the press can be 
done by one man in less than 30 sec- 
onds, whereas two men required 10 
to 20 minutes with the old method 
of gear and pinion. 

The complete line of H-W Hydrau- 
lic Jacks includes models of 3, 5, 8, 
12, 20, 30 and 50 tons capacity... 
Ask your industrial supply distribu- 
tor, or write us for details. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


| 


IVILIAN accidents in the U. S. last year totalled 94,000 killed and 
9,750,000 injured, according to National Safety Council estimates. . . 
This is equal to 37 persons killed or hurt in about the time required to 


peruse this “ad.” 


As a manufacturer, contractor, sub-contractor, landlord or head of a busi- 
ness you know what this means—the LIABILITY and worry implied. . . . 


What can you do about it? . . 


. Our COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


POLICY is tailored to your needs, with SAFETY and CLAIM service working 


day and night to prevent loss. . 


. . Make this service part of your planning. 


. . . Ask our agent or your broker NOW. 


Lependable 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


costing his company $3,( 
yearly than it would have 
home office was in anoth« e 
levies in question are a spc a] | 
on life company surpluses, }..: 1s con 
deductions, and $1 levy on «very $3 z 
ot premiums paid. : 

Prudential, which occ ney 
three blocks of Newark’s min bys, 
area, isn’t objecting to the w.ual ; 


pal realty taxes it pays. t De 
told the city fathers that Now Jor. 
special levies were somethin, els 
the common method of taxi insyr» 
companies elsewhere is by on 
posed only on premiums the 


levying the tax. 

Omaha’s Chamber of Conrnerce } 
already invited Prudential to ; 
there. Obviously, however, the , 
pany is still sitting tight. 


Mines May Merge 


Two of largest bituminoy 
producers in world agree 9 
basis of deal for consolidate 
to gird for postwar competition 


Although the once-ailing bitumi 
coal industry has now recovered 4 
seems assured of economic healt! 
long as war-expanded demands 
tinue (BW —Sep.16'44,p70), operat 


have no illusions about the severe ¢ 


petition that coal will face from 
sources of heat and power once p 
returns. Foresighted producer 
been striving to. achieve as strong 


position as possible for the bitter str 
gle for business they see ahead 
e Merger Plan Drafted—Especiall 
nificant, therefore, is this week's 
firmation of recent reports that officul 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and th 
Consolidation Coal Co., two of t 
world’s largest bituminous operator 
had reached a tentative agreement 01 
a basis for an eventual merge: 
Equally interesting was the nev 
that details of the proposed merge 
had already been submitted to inte 
ested government departments 
scrutiny, and that any subsequent sw) 
mission of formal agreements to ‘ 
companies’ directors and _ stockholder 
for approval will be subject to sat 
factory clearance of the project % 
federal agencies. 
e Clearance Requested—In submittia 
the merger plan to the Dept. of Ju 
tice for clearance under antitrust sti 
utes, the two companies, offshoots 
the old Mellon and Rockefeller = 
dustrial empires, emphasized the sen 
ous inroads made in coal’s norma! ma 
kets by competing fuels. To substa 
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tuminous in 1941 had actu- 
ited for only 46% of the 


aj 
te. Wie croy produced by mineral fuels and 
u 1% eae er, compared with a 70% 
>a hare in 1918. = . 
. [he \panies believe their merger 
would give them a better chance to 
Re ombat ‘he trend toward other fuels 
using ince ¢ complements the other and 
: — She new setup would provide an op- 
iD " portunity to cut present operating costs. 
Y Jerse Festi ition Coal, for example, has 
cise; t rich coal reserves while Pitts- 


ast an : 
urgh ( al has an efficient sales organ- 


ization. Consolidation now produces 
coal largely for generation of steam 
whereas Pittsburgh Coal’s output goes 
mainly for byproduct and domestic uses. 
eOwn Vast Reserves—Consolidation 
was founded in 1860, its mines in Penn- 
«lvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
fennessce produce 11,000,000 tons 
annually, and its coal reserves are esti- 
mated at 1,800,000,000 tons. 

Pittsburgh Coal, organized in 1900, 
owns mines in Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky. Its yearly production runs around 
10,000,000 tons and it owns 100,000,- 
(00 tons of coal reserves. 

Pittsburgh Coal is, however, the 
larger of the pair since it had sales 

of $60,889,000 and profits of $3,309,- 
fumin 000 in 1944, compared with Consoli- 
‘1d all dation’s $47,615,000 gross and $2,283,- 
caith ¥i000 net last year. 
¢Ample Working Capital—Consolida- 
)Pcratow tion, which was drastically reorganized 
CIC COMMM™ before this war, now has no funded 
" Ot debt or dividend arrears, and its work- 
ing capital totals around $11,900,000. 
. Pittsburgh Coal, on the other hand, 
trong @ still has some $3,000,000 of funded 
“' UGE debt, and though working capital is 
|. Haround $17,300,000, $108 of accrued 
lll SGM dividends are now outstanding on its 
*)_ UUM preferred shares. 
Ona @ New Debentures Proposed—Full de- 
ind tl tails on the merger plan are still lack- 

Of OM ing, but it is known that if the merger 
<raO"M@E is approved, Consolidation will at once 
call its preferred shares for retirement. 
This wil leave only its common stock 
outstanding. 

The new company will issue between 
$13,500,000 and $16,000,000 of de- 
bentures, plus an undisclosed amount of 
common stock, and will assume Pitts- 
burgh Coal’s present funded debt. 

It is expected that slightly less than 
65% of the new company’s securities 
will go to stockholders of Pittsburgh 
Coal. The remainder will go to holders 
of Consolidation Coal’s common shares. 

Considerable time will elapse before 
the plan can be carried out-even after 
ots government clearance is obtained, since 
“t "i the stockholders affected are not ex- 
, “BB pected to be asked to vote on the pro- 
MM posal before next June 1. 
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A nation-wide 
organization of 
field engineers 


 » Specialists in aluminum bronze 
alloys... makes available to you 
information on the economical use of 


wear-resistant AMP CO METAL 


Ampco not only provides a basic 
engineering service in the design 
and metallurgical specification of 
copper-base alloy parts, but brings 
it to your door through a large, 
competent field staff . . . made pos- 
sible by the fact that Ampco’s roster 
of customers is a “blue book” of 
American industry from coast to 
coast. ... These field engineers are 
experienced in a wide variety of ap- 
plications of Ampco metal to ma- 
chine tools, heavy machinery, proc- 
essing equipment, aircraft, etc., etc. 
Call on the nearest Ampco field 
office whenever you have a problem 
involving copper-base alloys. 


Write for technical bulletins. 


+ + « Specialists in engineering — produc- 
tion —finishing of copper-base alloy parts. 


AMPCO METAL, INC, { Ampco Field Offices 


Dept. BW-3 
Mthwankee 4, Wissensta ¢ Principe! Cittes 
A-10 


t 
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Only from Ampco can 
you get all of these 
services and benefits: 


a a 


Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrosion. 


A series of engineered 
alloys — with physical 
properties to fit your 
application. 


lity control to hold 
ese properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing in one place all the 
commonly used metal- 
working processes, 


Engineering and pr 
duction “know-how” 
give you a practical 
manufacturing program. 


A nation-wide organi- 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you, 


A record of proved per- 
formance in hundreds 
of leading makes of 
equipment. 

A national reputation 


that makes Ampco Met- 
al parts a sales asset. 


PRODUCTION 


Files on Microfilm 


Federal agency ruling that 
contract records may be kept on 
film is seen widening postwar 
vista for the industry. 


There is nothing small about micro- 
film these days except the miniature 
photographs themselves. During the 
past couple of years, the microphoto- 
graph has developed into a multimil- 
ion dollar business which has been 
— a significant contribution to the 
war effort. ; 

And the perspectives of leaders in 

the industry are even broader. They 
claim that microfilming is potentially 
the greatest advance in business tech- 
niques since the shift typewriter came 
into general use. 
e Use on Records Approved—Robert H. 
Hinckley, director of the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement, ruled recently that 
reports on war contracts may be kept 
photographically or microphotographi- 
cally, and the original records then 
destroyed. ‘The Murray-George war 
contract termination bill (BW—May 
13’44,p16) provides that war contract 
records must be preserved for five years. 
But the moihed of retention was left 
up to the director. 

Hinckley’s ruling not only may go 

far to alleviate the current paper short- 
age by permitting salvage of endless tons 
of war contract correspondence, engi- 
neering drawings (it takes 150 tons of 
blueprints to build one battleship), re- 
ports, and accounts, but also, of course, 
gives a green light to the microfilm 
industry. 
e First Used by Bank—V-mail has 
brought knowledge of microfilming 
into the everyday Tees of most Ameri- 
cans, but other less publicized ap- 
plications have been playing just as 
vital a role. Many of the important 
uses of microfilm are still hush-hush— 
the military services are using an esti- 
mated 60% of the industry’s facilities. 

Use of microfilm for compact record- 
ing of documents began in 1926, when 
Recordak Corp., a subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co., installed a system in 
a New York City bank to make per- 
manent record of checks. Now nearly 
every major bank microfilms checks. 

Anything that can be photographi- 
cally reproduced can be recorded on 
microfilm in about 1% of the space 
normally required and as many copies 
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can be made as desired (BW—Feb.2’42, 
72). Each 100-ft. strip of 16-mm. 
Im has space for about 3,000 repro- 
ductions of standard size business let- 
ters or 5,000 ordinary 5x7-in. file cards. 
Film also comes in 35-mm. and 70- 
mm. widths and in longer lengths. 
Some _of the new microfilm cameras 
will take material-of almost any length. 
The Micro-Multinatic’camera and en- 
larger developed by Graphic Microfilm 
Service can handle copy from letter- 
size length to maps many feet long (one 
municipal street map ran 55 ft.) on the 


same run aud without adjustment 
yap ae Pec ee 
© Office Unit eloped—Production 


of new equipment has necessarily been 
limited to essential requirements dur- 
ing the war, but interesting new ma- 
chines will eventually be available for 
general use. 

For instance, Diebold, Inc.’s Flofilm 
Division has ready a three-unit micro- 
filming combination which makes the 
exposure, processes the film, and offers 
an enlarged view of the negative right 
in the < Within an hour, finished 
reproductions can be ready for use on 
a reading machine. 

The entire combination can be oper- 
ated by one person. It is no larger than 
an ordinary filing cabinet and will 
handle copy up to 14 in. wide and as 
long as is necessary, exposing from 2,500 
to 3,500 pieces an hour. Switches con- 
trol light density for reproduction from 


different colors and grad: of , 


Research and development .) 4. ane 

—~ 9 fa 
film Unit were conducte: Pras yi 
Gray, Inc., Norwalk, Conn 4 pis 
subsidiary. 


e Widely Used in Industr, —[p4,,.. 
use of microfilm has in ¥ 
1,000% since Pearl Har 
percentage figures will und ted 
as a result of Hinckley’s 1 
tract records. : 

At Ford Motor Co.’s \ 
airplane plant, approxima 
individual photographs are jade 
to preserve the volumino. 
tories” of Liberator bom} 
Liberator production = records—yh 
average 14,000 regular lett: 
on each ship—reached such 
the plant’s storage vaults we: 
Ford turned to microfilming 
more than 500 of these ship reco, 
can be kept in the space f rmerly 4 
quired for two. Containing a comple 
history of all parts and assemblies y 
all parts and assembly inspections, g 
all changes and improvements int 
duced in the ship’s series, the mig 
film records are indexed so that any pa 
of the record on a Liberator can} 
reproduced quickly. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C 
is engaged in microfilming more th 
2,000,000 essential sketches, blueprin 
and charts in its 35 plants. The 
will take more than two years, } 
when it is finished the compan 
records for nearly 60 years can | 
stored in a vault about 10 ft. sq., a 
an acre of storage space will be clear 
for production pyrposes. 

Microfilm is also being used in ¢ 


wee age 


tt Salles 


~~ 


Girls handle mountains of records at the Willow Run plant; one photograp 
documents on microfilm machine, the other checks exposures before storag 
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DESIGNING AN ATTRACTIVE, APPROPRIATE AND PRACTICAL 


loyce bConefit beoguam 


Organizations considering the estab- 
lishment of an employee benefit pro- 
gram can obtain the benefit of Chase 
experience and research in all stages of 
planning as well as practical assistance 
in working out technical details. 

Our Pension Trust Division has aided 
hundreds of employers over a period 
of years in the designing and continued 


operation of Plans. We will gladly study 
your case and help you design an attrac- 
tive, appropriate and practical program. 
We suggest a discussion with us at 
this time because it is presently advan- 
tageous to have a plan installed as soon 
as feasible after full and careful consid- 
eration of all factors instead of waiting 
until near the end of a fiscal year. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


Tl BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 


Pioneers in 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Equipment 


NVOIEH 


Hyster is a friendly name to manage- 
ment and production men because 
Hyster slashes plant costs on mater- 
ials handling. 

Hyster produces a complete line 
of heavy duty industrial lift trucks. 
All models are equipped with pneu- 
matic tires and are gas powered. 
From the small unit (2,000 pounds 
capacity) to the giant straddle truck 


HYSTER 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


(30,000 pound capacity) Hysters 
hoist, move, stack and transport loads 
quickly and efficiently. 

In every major industry and in the 
armed forces Hyster products have 
proved their sound engineering, rug- 
ged construction, long life. 

Hyster is a good investment in 
materials handliag equipment. Hyster 
saves time —manpower— money. 


HYSTER COMPANY Portland 8, Ore. « Peoria 1, Ill. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL WORLD CITES 


World's lorgest maker of tractor wi 


‘be Prod of nes, winch 


logging arches, other equipment for “Caterpiller” trock-type trectors. 


Hopelessly immobilized, a wounded 
veteran comfortably reads a micro. 
filmed book—projected on the cciling, 
Pressure on a lever turns the “ ges” 
in the projector which will be ayail. 
able to householders after t! 


scientific field. For example, A t 
Research Foundation had its 
of rare chemicals—considered |} : 
to be the most important single card 
index in industrial research—put on 
microfilm last year for,security | I 
e Varied Adaptations—It is in business 
ofhices, however, that microfiln ex: 
pected by the industry to find its great- 
est market after the war. Microfi 
makers look for a complete revision « 
present filing systems. They predict 
that in the futu ire, a business executive 
may be able to keep all his records on 
microfilm in one drawer of his } 
with duplicates available to other execu- 
tives in widely scattered locations 
Some railroads are expediting fr ight 
trafic by microfilming waybills. Mi 
film men say that train delays, ae 
tofore caused by the necessity of copy- 
ing essential information on wavbill 
are eliminated when microfilming is 
used because waybills for an S()-car 
train can be recorded in about 24 min- 
utes. 
In other civilian applications, depa 
ment stores have been using microfilm 
to keep account records; life insurance 
companies to preserve information on 
policies; hospitals to chronicle case ! 
tories; and newspapers to make coy 
of back issues. 
@ Valued in Libraries—Libraries are one 
of the major users of microfilm. In thi 


v 
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eld Fremont Rider, librarian of Wes- 


bevan University, has devised a system 
or simplifying research library proced- 
“e by having the contents o books 
nicrofilt on the backs of index 
card, thus making directly available 


ler the material he is looking 


it out | 
: Rider says that with the present de- 


of micro-reduction — tech- 


velopment 
nique, it 1s possible to get as many as 
250 pages of a standard-size book on the 


back of a single catalog card, and that 
foreseeable improvements in micropho- 
tography make feasible reproduction of 
js many as 500 pages on a single card. 
Portable Reader Marketed—Spencer 
Lens Co. has developed a portable read- 
ing machine, cheap enough ($37.50) 
for students to use in their own rooms. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
Assn. for Scientific Aids to Learning, 
some 3,000 such readers were marketed 
before the war and now the War Pro- 
duction Board has given Spencer Lens 
permission to make a large lot, the first 
of which will be presently available. 
The Society for Visual Education has 
also developed a portable reader. 
¢ Reading on Ceilings—A wartime adap- 
tation of microfilm may win widespread 
popularity in peacetime. At the Percy 
Jones Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich., 
microfilmed books are projected onto 
the ceiling over the beds of patients, 
who can easily “turn the pages” with 
a switch manipulated by hand, foot, or 
ther pressure. 

Two Ann Arbor (Mich.) companies 
cooperated on the idea—Argus, Inc., 
camera makers, developed the projector, 
and University Microfilms took care of 
the continuities. Jointly they incor- 
porated Projected Books, Inc., as a non- 
profit, administering company. They 
look for sales, after the war, not only 
to institutions but also to individuals 
who would prefer to lie in bed and read 
1 projection on their ceilings to holding 
a book in their hands. 
¢U. S. a Big User—The U. S. govern- 
ment is one of the big customers for 
microfilm with more than 20 depart- 
ments and agencies now using it. The 
Signal Corps was given the job of 
processing V-mail for the Army and a 
large part of the Navy, using Recordak 
Corp. equipment. 

The War Dept. has adopted a modi- 
fed form of Vmail, called Official 
Photo Mail, for transmitting official 
documents and communications. Most 
of the overseas correspondence courses 


on, Wis., are conducted by Official 
Photo Mail. 

Microfilm has recorded the exact 
time and order of draft number draw- 
ings. The Social Security Board has 
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ORGANIZE YOURSELF TO HANDLE 
MORE WARTIME WORK 


READ THIS BOOK, JIM. IT WILL 
MAKE YOU MUCH MORE 
VALUABLE TO THE COMPANY 


Send for this new book 


Men in your company will be taking on 
more responsibilities this war year. They’ll 
have to carry more of the executive load. 
Now is the time to fit yourse/f for added 
duties . . . and new opportunity! 

Hammermill’s just-published idea-book, 
Pathway to Executive Success,” gives you 
a simple, step-by-step plan for doing this. 
It tells how you can size up your job, crys- 
tallize your ideas, make them work for your 
firm and yourself. 

It gives vou a clear planned program that 
will lead you to the more important job you 
could—and should—be handling. It has 
worked for others. It will work for you. 
Just mail coupon. No salesman will call. 


| TT 
t ® — 


> Use paper and printing wisely. Choose 
dependable Hammermill Bond. Its quality 
is still safeguarded by the most exacting 
laboratory tests in papermaking. 


of U.S. Armed Forces Institute, Madi- 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. | 
Please send me free aco of the Hammermill BUY WAR BONDS 
idea-book, “Pathway to Executive Success.” AND KEEP THEM 


BW -3-17 


(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 


Engineering Talent to produce better 
Custom Molded Plastics for you by 
Injection, Extrusion, and Injection 
Molding of Thermosetting Plastic 
Materials. 


Erie Resistor Corporation, Pioneer 
Custom Injection Molder of America, 
offers its Engineering Services and 
facilities to you on any Plastic Mold- 
ing problem. 

Prerequisites for Quality Custom Molding 

@ Correct Die Design 

@ Proper Molding Technique 

® Selection of Proper Materials 

©@ Equipment for Mechanical and 

Finishing Operations 
Results of Quality Custom Molding 
@ increased Production Speeds 
(Faster Molding Cycles) 

®@ Controlled Shrinkage 

®@ Dimensional Accuracy 

@ Adequate Mechanical Strength 

®@ Absence of Flow Marks 

© Unusual Color Depth 
Forfurther information write for illus- 


trated catalogue describing our facil- 
ities and background of experience. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
ie wae PRODUCTION 


R Plastics Diucsion R 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP. 


ERIE, PA. 


filmed more than 50,000,000 applica- 
tions for account numbers, and the 
Census Bureau had microfilmed census 
data going back to 1790. 

In the Chicago office of the Treasury 

Dept., every war bond sold is recorded on 
cards which are then sorted numerically 
and microfilmed, sorted alphabetically 
and filmed again. The cards are then 
destroyed. Rpaieaien Rand, Inc., 
manufactured a special high speed, 
automatically fed microfilm machine 
for this work, which will run cards 
through at the rate of 400 a minute. 
Remington Rand, incidentally, manu- 
factured the first microfilm machine 
which would photograph both sides of 
a document at the same time. 
e@ Customer Services—Most of the com- 
panies specializing in microfilm also 
manufacture some part of the necessary 
equipment and spend a large part of 
their time servicing customers. They 
advise and assist in selecting and ar- 
ranging material, do the photography, 
as well as the developing. 

Microfilm cameras are made by a 
number of companies, including Die- 
bold, Inc., Remington Rand, Graphic 
Microfilm, Eastman Kodak for Re- 
cordak, Pathé Mfg. Co., Folmer 
Graflex Corp., Holbrook Microfilming 
Service, and Microstat Corp. 

Among the producers of readers are 
Graphic, Spencer Lens, Society for 
Visual Education, Argus, Inc., Federal 
Mfg. Co., and Eastman Kodak for 
Recordak. Microtronics Corp. manu- 
factures special equipment to order. 
Most of the film is made by du Pont, 
lastman Kodak, and the Ansco Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


PYRETHRUM MIGRATES 


For the second time in little more 
than 25 years the world center of 
pyrethrum production has ‘swung half- 
way across the globe. 

Before the World War, pyrethrum— 
an essential base for insecticides—came 
from the Dalmatian Coast of the 
Adriatic, but Japan became the world’s 
chief supplier during that war and con- 
tinued to hold top place afterwards. 
Now a new source in Kenya Colony, 
East Africa, has been developed. Ac- 
cording to the Kenya Farmers Assn. of 
Cooperatives, Ltd., the Kenya _pyre- 
thrum flower yields a minimum of ].3% 
pyrethrin compared with the Japanese 
average of .9%. 

For the duration of the war, Kenya’s 
50,000-acre plantations have  con- 
tracted to deliver all output to the 
British Ministry of Supply, but are al- 
ready preparing for a drive to reenter 
U. S. markets in competition with the 
war-bom DDT insecticide after the 
war. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


re 


Vacuum-Grip Polisher 


Purpose of the new Crozie: 
Grip Polishing Lathe, dey 
the Crozier Machine Tool 
N. Prairie Ave., Hawthorne. 
to facilitate the finishing of pa 


cannot be held by orthodox chuck 
collet, such as flat stamping pun 
shapes, or the oilcan body pictured 
in place on the machine. It 
to lend itself to “parts of copper, brass, 
aluminum, magnesium, zinc, and plas- 
tic as well as steel.” It will be avail. 
able with an inbuilt motor of } hp, 
or greater, depending upon the 1 
ment of the particular job. 
Since the vacuum is generated by 
an inbuilt vane-type pump, there are 
neither glands nor pipes. The lathe 
“starts, holds the work, stops instantly, 
releases the work rapidly for low-cost 
production. All work. is held firmly 
for polishing and burnishing and many 
other operations.” 


Processor for 16-mm. Film 


The new Houston Model 11 Film 
Processor for 16-mm. negative, posi- 
tive, and reversal film, manufactured 
by the Houston Corp., 11801 Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, is a_ self-con- 
tained unit 64 in. long, 24 in. wide, 
and 54 in. high which rolls on its 
own casters to any convenient loca- 
tion providing an electrical connection, 
a water supply, and a drain. Its proces- 
sing capacity is said to be “15 ft. of 
reversal film per min.; 5 ft. of nega- 
tive film per min. at 8 min. develop 
ing time; or 20 ft. of positive film per 
min. at 2 min. developing time.” It 
is designed not only for large business 
organizations using sizable quantitics of 


film for microfilming, employee train- 


ing, sales promotion, and the like, 


also for smaller businesses desiring to g0 


in for custom processing. 
Since the machine operates wi 

ordinary white light, it requires 

darkroom. Abridged specifications 
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niess steel for all parts com- 

ntact with chemicals; a 4- 

n the main drive for pull- 

ugh the developing tanks, 

ition pump, and turning 

ressor; a dry box equipped 

ed lamps and a 1-20-hp. 

r: two variable-intensity ex- 

for the reversal process. 

nperatures are controlled by 

1.000-watt heater and a 3-hp. re- 

erating unit which operate auto- 

tically in conjunction with a water 

-ket, You put in the film, and the 
chine does the rest. 


elf-Leveling Slings 


Four capacities will be available in 
e recently completed line of patented 
laewhyte Caldwell “Level-Lift” Slings, 
nufactured by the Macwhyte Co., 
‘enosha, Wis.—} ton, 14 ton, 3 ton, 
nd 6 ton. Their function is the lift- 
c of loads that must be kept level, 
ch as the foundry flask in the accom- 
waving illustration. 

Operation is simple. You ae the 
ks of the slings on a crane hook, 


ignal the crane operator to spot the 
wok over the approximate center of 
ravity of a particular load, and _at- 
ach the slings’ hooks to it. When 
ne crane hook starts to rise, the wire 
topes ride through the blocks, auto- 
natically adjusting themselves to cor- 
ect lengths and locking there under 
ie weight of the load by means of 
rakes under the sheaves in the blocks. 
lf the crane operator should mis- 
dge the center of gravity in a load, 
‘is said to be only necessary for him 
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S LOUDEN SELECTOMATIC 
qo DISPATCH SYSTEM— 


Un its Way! Swift and sure, tireless and 
prompt, this maze-threading Selecto- 
matic carrier is uncanny in its ability to 
find its way to the destination. Watch 
it when the track ahead is occupied ... 
see it stop, wait, then resume travel 
when the track is clear. See it stop ‘‘on 
a dime”’ at destination. 


Weighs itself... unloads itself. Selectomatic 
can be just as automatic as you want. 
Here, for example, it not only weighs it- 
self and its load but stops over an open 
chute, does “‘bottoms up”’, then on out 
again for anather load. 


UNATTENDED mareriats rransPorr 


The Louden Selectomatic Dispatch Sys- 
tem is amazing because it will carry a 
load all by itself anywhere you want in 
your plant. No attendant tagging along 
behind, no crane cabman, just the 
magic that’s in the monorail track and 
the pendant control box on the carrier. 


Switches are not all. The Selectomatic Dis- 
patch carrier can negotiate more than 
just switches. If your production in- 
volves processing, leave it to Selecto- 
matic .. . it will “dunk’”’ the load in 
baths with precision, accuracy and tim- 
ing... put a “bake”’ in the oven... 
turn on the heat in infra-red dryer 
banks, or the sprays in paint booths. 
. 


Louden UNATTENDED Selectomatic 
Dispatch System for your plant has 
proved outstanding in swiftness, dis 
patch and economy when handling bulk 
material, quantities of parts or assem- 
blies over fair distances. A real solution 
to the universal bulk handling problem. 
Only Louden offers UNATTENDED 
Selectomatic Dispatch ... the unique 
system pioneered by the pioneers of 
overhead handling. Selectomatic prom- 
ises you crucial advantages, a head- 
start in any race. Write today for fur- 
ther information. The Louden Ma- 
chinery Company, 5211 N. Superior 
Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 


The Materials 
Handling Method 


of Tomorrow... 


SELECTOMATIC DISPATCH Ready for Today 
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GENERAL’S 
“Part of the Product’”’ 
Pian 


GENERAL Engineered Ship- 
ping Containers are designed 
to the product. Frequently the 
product and the container 
come off the production line 
together—as a unit. 


Result: You save space, 
materials, man-hours and 
packing costs. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General sox comPpaANy 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwavkee, 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: 
Hevston, Dallas. 


Says you: Aren’t you taking liberties with 
me ... putting it on a bit thick, as it 
were, with this monkey business? 

Says me: Perhaps we are—but the old 
man IS proud of the little one . . . just as 
you, too, are mighty proud of your prod- 
uct—proud of what it will do; proud of 
its better engineering and design. And 
we believe you'll want to put that prod- 
uct in an engineered shipping container: 
There are many good reasons: 

GENERAL Engineered Shipping Con- 
tainers are designed especially for the 
product—as Part of the Product. They're 
compact, lightweight, extra-strong, and 
shipworthy! They cut costs, save space, 
and substantially speed production. 

Be sure to include GENERAL Contain- 
ers in your postwar packing plans. Our 
engineers will be glad to provide com- 
plete information—just write today. 


Send for your copy of 
“The General Box.” It 
illustrates our ‘‘Part 


of the Product” Plan. 


to “lower the load enou; 
tension on the slings, w! 
the brakes, and then mo 
hook over a little to th« 
of gravity. On reapplyins 
ropes readjust themselves 
rises level.” 


THINGS TO COME 


Shots of a mixture o/ 
and water that give 
heated engine of a fight 
the extra power and spee: 
its pilot safely out of a tig 
with the enemy will ea 
an overheated and laborii 
or bus over the last few 
a steep postwar grade. Ap 
for providing the shots wil! co 
sist of a small tank, appropriat 
piping, a quick-acting pun , and 
an injector. 

Although the latter will } 
screwed permanently into an en 
gine’s intake manifold, the outfit ; 
devised only for the one time in 
100 when a quick burst of peal 
power is needed in a pinch. Th 
other 99 times of daily operating 
will be handled adequately as al- 
ways by normal engine powcr. 


e Patrons of future food locker 
plants and other refrigerated estab 
lishments will find their cold- 
rooms as spotlessly white as food 
handling centers usually aim to be 
That the insulation in walls and 
ceilings has frequently been left in 
the raw has not been due to un 
willingness to paint but rather to 
previous disappointments in white 
enamels that either introduced an 
unwelcome odor or failed to cover | 
the chilled surfaces effectively and } 
permanently. Such problems ap- | 
pear on the way to solution 
through the development of a 
forthcoming “polar” enamel. 


e The same influence that caused 
the gearshift lever on a prewar car 
to be moved from the floorboard 
to the steering column and other- 
wise cleaned up the driving com- 
partment is already at work on 
postwar family planes. Since man) 
potential feminine pilots have in 
dicated an aversion to slacks and 
low heels, at least one aircraft 
manufacturer is planning to clim- 
inate the old stick and rudder bar 
whose operation called for un- 
orthodox clothing. Its new family 
plane will be maneuvered by the 
wheel alone, st a woman in 


long skirts and high heels to fly 4 
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YOU'RE THE VICTIM when: noise 
demons like these are loose in your 
office. These ugly pests come from 
the din of rattling typewriters, 
clattering machines, loud voices, 
shrill bells, They assault your ears 
and torture your nerves all day 
long, causing needless errors and 
generally cutting down efficiency. 


l’'s Armstrong’s Cushiontone! 


But you can get rid of noise 
demons—once and for all—with 
an economical ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. The 484 
deep holes in each 12” square of 
this fibrous material trap and 
smother noise demons—absorb up 
to 75% of all noise striking the 
ceiling. Cushiontone is an excel- 


He e’s a noise demon in action 


lent reflector of light, and it can 
be repainted many fimes without 
decreasing its acoustical efficiency. 
NEW FREE BOOKLET gives al! the 
facts. Write for your copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, 3003 Stevens 
Street, Lan (A) 


caster, Pa. 


It SASS 


Lifts for fighting men... 


Fighting men need lifts like this. Fighting men need the 
lift they get from Jetters, too. But lengthening supply and 
mail lines are tightening cargo space. So Uncle Sam asks 
us to cooperate by using V-Mail overseas. And he adds: 
“Write often . . . make it short. . . keep it cheerful.” 


%& To get a lift for yourself, give load-handling 
operations the timely assistance of Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
See, above, how their pliability and kink-resistance 
simplify the movement of heavy and bulky materials. 
Their stay-on-the-job endurance promotes efficiency . . . helps 
equipment to work at capacity .. . reduces costs. Remember 
the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new fede, 
regulations affecting prioriti 
price control, and transportatig 


Information 


Further sections of the Handboo Cc 
Standards for Describing Sur; Props 
(BW—Mar.10°45,p54) are n ail 
at the Superintendent of Docunients x 
a copy. The new sections cover the { 
ing classes of property: Section \I-j 
Paper, and Paperboard Products and | 
ucts of Printing and Publishing Indys; 
Section VII—Rubber, Crude, Bas; 
Finished Products—Natural and Synthey 
Section VIII—Petroleum and Coal (; 
and Basic Products. 


@ Manpower Requirements—To help « 
ployers who wish WPB to certify to |p 
draft boards the “‘irreplaceability and ing 
pensability” of essential deferred employ 
under 30 years of age, WPB’s Office 
Manpower Requirements has_ published 
guide entitled “Advice to Emplovers 
garding Selective Service.” Copics may 
obtained from the Office of Manpower k 
quirements in Washington or from t 
WPB field offices. : 


Increased Civilian Supply | 


Eligible retail establishments in “de 
ciency areas” may sell to restaurants ay 
to other eating places in their areas a 
quantity of meat up_to, but not exccedin 
70% of the retailers’ current total monthi 
dollar volume of meat sales. Under pre 
ous provisions, retail meat sellers’ quotas t 
purveyors of meals were generally limit 
to 20% of their total dollar volume. A “« Dae 
ficiency area” is one in which governmen 
owned or operated projects are maintain 
and in which a consequent increase in poy 
ulation has caused a shortage of fabricate 
and retail meat cuts for restaurants a 
other sellers of meals. (Amendment 2, Reg 
ulation 336; Amendment 24, Regulat 
355; Amendment 12, Regulation 394 


‘@ Children’s Clothing—WPB’s = Textil 
Clothing & Leather Bureau has announ 
supplemental allocations of materials und 
Children’s Apparel Program No. 3 for t 
production of 30,000,000 units of infant 
and children’s wear by Mar. 31, 1945. Mat 
ufacturers who originally received allocation 
under the program will get additional yar 
ages on a proportionate basis. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Householders in the eastern coal area wil 
be cut to 80% of their normal needs fo 
all types of coal next season. This mos 
drastic of coal restrictions yet establishe 
replaces the present limitations, which # 
low consumers to receive up to 100% a 
their normal needs by using a combination 
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1945 


lt never quite 
came to this... 


and itmay never 7#—} 


come to this, but... 


When wartime conditions improve in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York, our dining room service 
may surpass even its golden era before the war. 


Even now, with a staff substantially depleted by 
the absence of trained men and women in the 
Armed Services, a Hotel Pennsylvania meal is still 
an occasion. 


Our chefs at Hotel Pennsylvania have not only 
made the best of rationing and uncertain food 
supplies. Sometimes they have amazed even us with 
exciting new dishes that bid fair to outlive the 
duration on our menus! And, of course, Hotel 
Pennsylvania's famous Research Kitchens continue 
to plan and devise the even 
more princely fare that 
will be yours after victory. 


Meanwhile, all of us at 
Hotel Pennsylvania appre- 
ciate your consideration in 
helping us make your stay 
as pleasant as possible, 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 


HOW TO TURN A PANCAKE.. 
into a perfect 3-point landing! 


No need fora perilous pancake landing when a fighter plane 
returns to base—though enemy bullets may have wrecked 

the hydraulic supply line that controls the retractable gear. 
Aboard the plane, there’s a compact storehouse of emer- 

gency power—a Kidde cylinder of compressed carbon 
dioxide! The pull of a handle releases the stored energy of 
this highly compressible gas— sends carbon dioxide coursing 
through an emergency supply line to operate the retractable 
gear. Down come the wheels for a routine 3-point landing. 
This is one of the many tasks that gases-under-pressure, 
stored in light-weight Kidde cylinders, are performing in the 
aviation industry. Specialists in power actuation by compressed 
gases, Kidde engineers are ready to work with you in adapting 
this compact source of energy to your specific problems. Just 
drop a line to our Research and Development Department. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 


they'll serve you! Look for them! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar Street, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


of various types of coal. H 
sumers in the affected area m 
sumer declarations” with th< 
ers in order to receive the 8( 
Dealers may not deliver more 
the consumer’s normal annual 
before Sept. 1. People who us: 
tons a year need not count th¢ 
bins on Apr. 1 as part of next 
Restrictions apply to domesti: 
thracite and _ bituminous 
briquettes, and packaged and pr 
in the region east of the Miss 
and in Minnesota, North and S 
Iowa, Louisiana, and the city 
of St. Louis, Mo. ; 


© Tires—Carbon black shortages 
10°45,p74) are reflected in a 5 
the number of heavy-duty tires . 


1d couns 


BWM, 


8Sed fie) 
Ppl Rive 
h Dako 


© cut 
ated ty 


electric cooking and heating stoves from 4§ 


meet essential commercial motor vehicle » 
quirements for the second quarter of 194 
WPB has allowed 1,410,000 truck and by 
tires for the months of April, May, aj 
June, as against the 2,781,000 tires » 
quested by the Office of Defense Transport, 
tion. 


@ Axle Attachments—Military requiremen 
have caused a reduction in 1945 allotmen 
of third axle attachments for civilian y 
hicles to 3,511 units, from 5,934 units g 
lotted in 1945, 


@ Stoves—The tight steel supply (BW -Mz 
10’45,p17) has led WPB to cut allocatiog 
of steel for production of domestic nop 


000 tons in the first quarter of this year ty 
36,500 tons for the second quarter. Of thd 
total allocation, 27,000 tons will go to cook 
ing stoves and 9,500 tons for heating stove 
Manufacturers in critical labor areas 3 an 
may obtain steel allotments at the rate of 
100% of their first-quarter grants; in arcay 
1 and 2, they are allowed not more than 
50% of their first-quarter allotments. 
Though carbon steel available to r 

manufacturers in the second quarter ha 
been cut 27% as compared with first-qua- 
ter allocations, WPB said, in announcing 
final authorizations to three additional man- 
ufacturers for the production of 14,350 cle- 
tric ranges in the first two quarters, that first: 
quarter outptt will probably total almost 
35,000, the maximum the program permit 


@ Milled Rice—War Food Order 10 |! 

been amended to increase the set-aside of 
milled rice from 60% to 100% in the 
southern states and in California to mee 
inc reased government requirements for rice 
in liberated areas of the South Pacif 
Enough rice for normal civilian demai 

is expected through July, however. 


e Fats and Oils—Manufacturers’ fats an 
oils quotas for shortening have been reduced 
3% by the War Food Administration ‘ 
meet government requirements. (WFO 4- 
as amended.) 


ed Gener 
ng hear) 


Relaxed Restrictions 


An individual slaughterer may get relic 
from the restrictions on the percentages ° on 
good and.choice grades of cattle that te 
may slaughter during a specific monthly p 
riod if he has owned and fed for mor 
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_Ihwasa great day in a = in yer Missouri 


Pacific received its first locomotive delivered by 
sailing vessel and river boat from Nen 
England shops. This was the first 
locomotive to run west of 


the Mississippi. 


0 Cc PRToday Missouri Pacific uses a fleet of high pow 
it Or fillred General Motors Diesel locomotives to haul 
ng heavy loads of oil and war freight, and to 
CITM'S. Mibrovide swift dependable passenger transportation. 


he HESE days the railroads are doing things 
that would have been impossible a few years 
-acifc ago. And one of their most powerful and mod- 
mat ern tools is the General Motors line of Diesel 
locomotives. 


Since the day that the first of these locomotives 
at took the rails, they have rolled up the impressive 
42 total of more than 200 millions of miles of op- 
eration on America’s major railroads. 


IE (ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
‘JE BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DIESEL |beos 
POWER |) 


1945 


PUTTING RAILROADING ON A NEW PLANE 


In the things they have done —moving tremendous 
loads, maintaining fast, regular schedules, always 
on the job—lies the forecast of a new day for 
railroading when the war is over. Then the full 
possibilities in Diesel motive power may be applied 
to the carrying of passengers and freight through- 
out the country. 


That is why it’s a great new day for railroading, 
with greater days ahead. 


immninesNa iaain 


“I tab each line—it’s quick to do. 


Just type, snip, moisten, press it on; 
Stays bright and clean—It's MAK-UR-OWN.” 


GENUINE - ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID Waees ween O88 w 8 6 


INDEX TABS 


Write, type or print any index, 
slip into MAK-UR-OWN strip, 
cut to length ond attach per- 

tly ino - 7 colors, 3 widths; printed 
sets ond die-cut tabs. 


At your stationers. 


fasy 
to Use 


days. (Amendment 1 to Order 1 
Regulation 574.) 


under 


Procurement Div. of the Treasury Dept. 


woolen fabrics by submitting Form WPB- 
541 to the nearest WPB district office. 


@ Livestock Auction Sales—These sales may 
be held without specific permission from 
the War Committee on Conventions if all 
animals are shown for the purpose of actual 
sale, provided that not more than 50 per- 
sons attend from outside the local area. 


Tightened Restrictions 


A priority list that can be used, if needed, 
to channel coal to essential war and civilian 
users during short emergency periods has 
been issued by WPB at the request ot 
Solid Fuels Administration for War. Among 
the seven classifications of consumers, cer- 
tain types of war plants, railroads, utilitics, 
and hospitals stand high on the list of those 
who will have first chance on coal deliveries 
when their stocks reach a stated low point, 
which varies according to the type of use. 
SFA will issue an order, when needed, de- 
fining the time, place, and extent of the 
application of the priorities list. Appeals for 


60 days more cattle, which he expects to 
slaughter in that period, than his total orig- 
inal percentage to be slaughtered, and if 
at least 50% of the cattle slaughtered by 
him during any two consecutive monthly ac- 
counting periods in 1944 consisted of cattle 
that he owned and fed for more than 60 


® Woolen Garments—Contractors holding 
rated orders for woolen garments for the 


may apply for a preference rating to acquire 
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—e Cole epee. Needs no darkroom. Easy to 
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s. A wide vari 
mediate and post-war use. 


THE HALOID COMPANY, 251 


ints, payrolls, coa- 
harts, blueprints, pa yetoay for 


© saved! 
ad menpowe ctual, enlarged or 


accurately, speedily and 


photography to 
ety of uses makes Rectigraph 


Haleid St., Rochester 3, N. ¥- 
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HALOID 


he 


exceptions to ratings by indi “ have be 
will be handled by the loca} . Ament 
Urgency Committee. 14 F te 
@ Tin—lighter restrictions on @ Soybe 
use of the metal in the manuf. trade Pp! 
mobile solder and also prohil ot $5 p 
any solder containing tin in ¢ of soyd 
automobile bodies and fend r less 
uses of tin in coating or reti process 
utensils for the processing oi retail S 
food by institutions or by nloade 
commercial establishments arc him 
out, and restrictions on babbit! process! 
on the use of tin to repair ga ment > 
strengthened. (Order M-43, as a » Texti 
® Zinc—The use of zinc for pro may pa 
were previously authorized und for tex 
Regulation (spot authorization military 
ject to the restrictions of W ted co 
M-11-b after Apr. 1. ts are 1 
) 
© Copper—Among the more im; Es 
restrictions are prohibitions on t ¢ Tire 
copper in fasteners of many types facturer 
slide fasteners, as well as in su ots, 
door-operating devices, and oth: jateriai 
ers for industrial safety equipment ar-and 
machine-attached snap fasteners { 142, f 
uniforms are exempted from the restrict reduced 
(WPB Order M-9-c, as amended.) on 
@ Natural Resins—These have bx aoe 
under the allocation controls of Laie 
96, WPB Order M-300. The fi this an 
tions will be made for the month of Regulat 
© Roofing Products—Asphalt and ¢ Surp! 
roofing products have been further been €s 
ardized and simplified to conserv« tems ¥ 
ply of dry felt used in making th re bei 
and to increase production of typ new shi 
overseas. Only tyfses listed in Sch« reme 
WPB Order L-228 may be mai 36, Suy 
under the amendment. mpas 
© Pumps—F'rom Mar. ‘3 through Order 
dealers’ stocks of new de-watering ietal | 
twelve states where floods are exp Lomm 
be sold only on WPB authorizati: er 94) 
those needed to fill orders from a w 
or those rated AAA. (Directior Ratio 
amended, Order L-192.) 
, _ OPA 
© Tallow and Grease--Restriction 
ventories of inedible tallow and gr — 
tutiona 
been reinstated for producers, deal soil 
manufacturers by WFO 67, as amend — 

. mnose V 
© Sugar—WFA has added to the s gett 
items under import control sugar-conta ered, 
products with 50% or more of sugar st Di 
weight. (WFO 63-3. nsun 

™ WV 

° ut of 
Price Control Changes ag 
In a program to curb excessive ates | 
for repairs to household and other ap; rent ‘ 
ances and to automobiles and farm « ju © Rati 
ment, authority has been granted OPA cree 
regional offices to require repair shops that ute 
charge by the hour to give detailed in pou 
in all cases and to keep detailed tim first at 
ords. The detailed invoices must b« adhin 


plied to all customers. (Supplementary Ser il 


1Owc( 
ice Regulation 48, Revised Regulation | point 
@ Solros and Limed Rosin—Producers’ ma\ Amen 
imum prices for solros (used in making Amen 
oil) and for limed rosin (used in prote ment 
coatings, matches, and sealing compo! 

BUSIN 
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ve been increased to encourage production. 
‘Amendment 2, Supplementary Regulation 
14 F to Gen. Max.) 


Products—In line with normal 
ice, processors may take a markup 
ron (or 15¢ per 100 Ib.) on sales 

meal in quantities of 2,000 Ib. 
fore this amended OPA ruling, a 
ould add a markup on these small 
retail sales only when the meal had been 
ynloaded at a warehouse or store operated 
hy him as a business separate from the 
socessing plant. (Amendment 2, Supple- 
3, Food Price Regulation 3.) 


e Soy bean 
trade pte 
of $3 pe 
of soybe n 
or less. B 
processor 


proces 
ment 
e Textiles and Apparel—The War Dept. 
may pay prices above existing OPA ceilings 
for textiles and apparel manufactured to 
military specifications and sold under negoti- 
sted contracts, provided specified price lim- 
its are not exceeded, (Supplementary Order 


107.) 


¢ Tire Boots, Patches, and Reliners—Manu- 
fcturers’ and wholesalers’ prices for tire 
poots, patches, and reliners made from scrap 
materials will be reduced 20% by new dol- 
rand-cents ceiling prices below March, 
/942, freeze levels and retail prices will be 
reduced from 10% to 33%. The new 
ceilings will take effect Mar. 27 in the 
United States, and on May 11 in the ter- 
tories and. possessions. A new category, 
known as factory rejects, is established by 
this amendment. (Amendment 2, Revised 
Regulation 131; Revised Regulation 528.) 


¢Surplus Property—Ceiling prices have 
been established by OPA for the following 
items which have been declared surplus and 
we being released for civilian use: men’s 
new sheepskin lined coats, sold by the Pro- 
curement Div. of the Treasury Dept. (Order 
36, Supplementary Order 94); Army pocket 
ompasses, sold through the same agency 
Order 34, Supplementary Order 94); new 
metal life floats, offered by the Maritime 
Commission (Order 38, Supplementary Or- 
ler 94). 


Ration Control Changes 


OPA has recalled surplus inventories of 


tutional users of rationed foods in an at- 
tempt to place people who eat at home and 
those who eat out on the same basis so far 
is getting their fair share of foods is con- 
emed. This step, which corresponds with 
‘ast December's ruling wiping out unused 
onsumer points, provides that institutional 
sers with surplus reserves must consume a 
part of them before they are cligible to re- 
cive their full quota of points and certifi- 
ates for each allotment period. (Amend- 
ment 99 to General Ration Order 5.) 


* Rationed Fats and Oils—Bakers and other 
udustrial users will be given supplementary 
illotments of ration points to permit them 
‘o continue to use, for the remainder of the 
irst quarter, lard, shortening, and salad and 
cooking oils at the same rate as they were 
allowed from Jan. 28 to Feb. 25, or before 
point values for the items were doubled. 
\mcndment 44, Revised Ration Order 16; 
\mendment 35, Second Revised Supple- 
ment 1, Revised Ration Order 16.) 
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estaurants, hotels, prisons, and other insti- | 


DYEING 
2 mate tb Baghier 


of Lebanon Circle © corrosion-resistant 


alloys safeguard color purity and trueness 


EW developments in textile dyeing will 
make the world a brighter place. The 
formulas and charts of laboratory techni- 
cians and field research men have yielded 
new processes to protect many colors in your 
future wool accessories against sunlight’s 
fading action. Pastel tinted, spun rayon 
dresses for your wife will hold true shades. 


For now the technicians have made it 
possible to apply vat dyes to a broader 
range of fabrics. Long esteemed for color 
fastness, the principal use of these dyes has 
heretofore been on cotton. Through new 
processes, they have already been success- 
fully applied to woolens, rayons and com- 
binations of animal and vegetable fibers 
over a full color scale from pastels to deep 
shades. Mass application awaits priorities 
adjustment. 

* * * 

Priorities adjustment will also find the 
Lebanon Steel Foundry prepared for both 
new and familiar applications of its alloy 
steel castings to dye processing. Castings 


in kiers, vats, valves, fittings, pumps and 
other dye handling equipment. Many of 
these castings must be vacuum tight and 
pressure tight. 

Lebanon metallurgists and foundry en- 
gineers are prepared to discuss applications 
of alloy and steel castings to the products, 
manufacturing procedures and processing 


methods you plan for tomorrow. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHE® (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


the maximum 50-kw. power. 


M A R K E 7 I N G all clear-channel 


guished from the other two 
standard 


Superpower: Political Issue 


Old question of raising radio power limit—-now 50,000 
watts—is expected to enliven FCC’s comprehensive inquiry into 
clear-channel broadcasting. Strong opposition is likely. 


Superpower for radio is back again as 
an issue of the day. 

‘Ten years ago when the Federal 

Communications Commission first be- 
gan to tamper with the political dyna- 
mite involved in revising the physical 
structure of broadcasting (BW —Dec. 
21°35,p11) it stepped smack on sensi- 
tive congressional toes. At that time 
the commission permitted WLW, the 
Crosley Corp. station in Cincinnati, to 
increase maximum station power from 
50 kw. to 500 kw. 
@ Back to 50,000 Watts—But in 1938 
the Senate passed a resolution frowning 
on superpower as contrary to public 
interest (BW—Jun.18'38,p6), and forced 
cancellation in 1939 of WLW ’s 500- 
kw. license. Since then WLW has 
been broadcasting with 50 kw. during 
day and evening hours—the prevailing 
maximum for all American stations— 
carrying On superpower experiments on 
a sustaining basis from midnight till 
1 a.m. (BW—Feb.18'39,p32). 

However, the five years had been 

long enough for WLW to prove the 
feasibility of superpower from a tech- 
nical and engineering standpoint. The 
station built up such popularity that, in 
a poll taken in 1936, listeners in 13 
states from Florida to Michigan named 
it their favorite station (BW—Sep.12’36, 
pl2). But this success is what made 
trouble. 
@ Wheeler Is Champion—FCC re- 
ceived numerous applications for simi- 
lar grants from other ambitious clear- 
channel stations limited to 50 kw. 
Smaller broadcasters began to fear for 
their lives—and profits—until Sen. Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler became their cham- 
pion. 

Wheeler and others who strongly 
opposed superpower saw it as a threat 
to little 100-watt. stations. They con- 
tended that a dozen clear-channel, 
superpower stations could blanket the 
country and thus create a virtual mo- 
nopoly on listening. Secondly, it was 
argued that a few big stations might 
be able to wield too great an influence 
over national affairs. 

The major networks also had qualms 
about superpower, which might so 
strengthen some of their key outlets 


84 


even as WLW had been. 


e Three Classes—At the present time ble, 


PREPARING FOR BUSINESS ABROAD 


Three advertising men meet to discuss a new cooperative project to assemble 
and distribute foreign marketing data in order to stimulate American exports 
after the war. They are (left to right): Robert H. Otto, president of Export 
Advertising Assn.; G. Allen Reeder, advertising director of Carstairs Bros. Dis 
tilling Co.; and Fred R. Gamble, president of American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies. Reeder is chairman of the committee for export marketing research 
through which the Assn. of National Advertisers will team up with the E.A.A 
and the A.A.A.A. to conduct the program. Among the committee’s proposed 
activities: to correlate government information on foreign markets, to explore 
potential markets abroad, to distribute data among sponsoring advertisers 


and local. 

Clear channel means that 
nant station or stations (with 
less than 10 kw. or more tha 
on the channel render interfe 
service both in a primary ar 
immediate vicinity of operat 
in a more distant secondary 
thus are ; 
Regional and 
that they would be hard to hold in line, operate with less power whi 
their service to primary areas 
e Hearings Scheduled—Since that fate- @ Others Share Channels—W jt 
ful day in 1939 hopes of the superpower _clear-channel classification the: 
fraternity have never died: Main sup- class 1A stations having exclusi 
port for their cause lies in the improve- _ time use of the frequencies assi 
ment in rural service that a power boost them—only nine of these statioy 
from 50 kw. to 500 kw. would bring — exclusive use of their channels | 
about. and night. 

Last month FCC announced that Importance of nighttime se 
once again it would give the broad- sults from a phenomenon of nature, 
casters and all who might be interested Only short distance ground waves cary 
an opportunity to be heard on this radio during the day, but at night sky 
question as part of a comprehensive waves carrying over a much larger area 
inquiry into clear-channel broadcasting. make long-distance transmission posi- 
sharing fre- 
there are 53 stations in the country with quencies with Class 1-A stations must 
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FACT-POWER” simplifies inventory 
control for READY-POWER COMPANY 


n the first six months of operation Ready-Power Division. “It provides vital “*Fact-Power’’ data—gives it 
ith Kardex Visible Inventory Con- condensed facts on past experience, the certified fire protection afforded 
rol. The Ready-Power Co. isolated at a glance it reveals current stock by Safe-Kardex Cabinets. 

7,000 in obsolete parts—reduced and balance available for future re- m 

heir inventory, smoothed their quirements. This accurate data fa- 

cheduling, planning and production _ cilitates intelligent decisions in or- Full details in “STOCK CONTROL 
peration. dering the proper quantities at the FOR THE MANUFACTURER”. 
“We have found the greatest fea- — proper time.” This valuable study is now available 
ire of this record is its simplicity of Recognizing the importance of _ on special loan service from our Sys- 
peration.” s:ys Mr. W. A. Butner, this inventory record should fire tems Research Data File. Get it 
ce-President and Manager of strike, Ready-Power safeguards this from our nearest Branch Office. 
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OUT OUR WAY 


L DON'T THINK Y WELL, IT GUESS THE \ YEAH, BUT) 
IT'S REALLY ) SURE FEELS \ BASS MUST | HE CAN'T 
BusTeD--TH’ / LIKE 1 BE BITIN’ UP \ FALL 
SKIN AIN'T / BROKE IT! ° TO THE LAKE--) GOOD 
I TOOK A HE'S BEEN /NOW.EVEN 
MEAN FALL, PULLIN’ THAT WHEN HE 


AND BESIDES...) FAKE SLIPPIN’ / TRIES--THAT 


ACT EVER SPEEDI-DRI 
SINCE I CAN HAS MADE 
REMEMBER ’ OUR FLOORS 


ALWAYS JUST NON-SKID! 
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+ THE CHARMED LIFE 


SPEEDI-DRI prevents slips and falls, eliminates the hazard of fast- 
spreading fires. It is thirsty for industrial oils and solvents, blots 
up oil or grease safely and inexpensively, not only from on top 
but out of the pores of concrete, composition, or wood floors. 


SPEEDI-DRI is easy to apply, requires no expensive, compli- 
cated machines. Simply spread on the floor. A sure, non-skid 
surface results. Floors are desert-dry when swept clean. 


Oily floors invite fire and accidents. That is why insurance 
companies recommend SPEEDI-DRI. Employees are enthusiastic, 
too. Send for free samples today . . . SPEEDI-DRI for regular, 
industrial oils and greases . . . SOL-SPEEDI-DRI (an all-purpose 
product) for solvents, acids, coolants, resins, and syrups as well 


; as oils and greases. 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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“Think First—Stop Accidents” 


clear the air at sunset s 
interfere with the higher rat. | sta, 
e Battle Lines Form—No © oye; ,, 
the public hearing scheduled +); \{,,y 
in Washington than the , 
began to form their lines alo ° al 
old pattern. The Clear Cha Broad 
casting Service composed of | earch, 
nel licensees called its lead she a 
sion to map its strategy. Or: 
side, steps were taken to revi\. the \,, 
tional Assn. of Regional Bros |cast Ss, 
tions to ready testimony for | CC yp 
ing that clear channels be bro\en q 
to permit more stations on th 
broadcast band. 

One of the first to comment on the 
FCC action was Sen. Whecler, yhy 
failed to mention the superpower jssye 
but who said that clear channels “poy 
assigned to the big cities in ¢! ’ 
could be shared by stations in the Mid. 
dle and Far West” to the benefit of the 
rural areas, as was originally intended, 
e Report on Earnings—Silent warniy 
to the trade of the close scrutiny of 
clear-channel ‘high-power operations 
that lies ahead came in the FCC’s simi. 
taneous disclosure of the earnings of 
the nation’s 53 maximum-power st. 
tions. Altogether they had rolled w 
net time sales in 1944 of $58,624,000 
(after deducting agency commissions), 
That is an increase of $9,708,000, or 
19.85% more than the amount r. 
ported by 52 stations in 1943. 

The nation’s  fifty-third station, 
KWBU at Corpus Christi, Tex., began 
broadcasting last year with 50,000 watts 
daytime strength - evening pro- 
grams). KWBU, which obtained the 
only commercial license FCC has 
granted since 1942 (BW —Dec.11'43, 
p82)—and for 50,000 watts at that- 
accounted for $117,000 of the total 
amount reported by the maximun- 
power stations. 

WINS of New York (sold last month 
to the Crosley Corp.) holds a construc- 
tion permit from the FCC for a 50,000- 
watt transmitter, but operations await 
the end of the war (BW—Feb.3’45,p82). 


9 
be] 


| @ Industry Protests—Many in the trade 


are of the opinion that FCC had given 
too little notice of the hearings, that 
radio men couldn’t complete the neces 
sary research before fall, but the FCC, 
spurred on by the forthcoming inter- 
American radio and communications 
conference to be held in Rio de Janeiro 
on June 1, generally was expected to 
5° ahead May 9, perhaps carrying the 
earings over to a later date if necessary. 
More important to the FCC than the 
Rio conference is impending expiration 
in 1946 of the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement of 1937 (BW- 
Dec.25’37,p33). This agreement illo- 
cated wavelengths covering the North 
American continent, and thus brought 
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BUSIN 


ut the el nination of so-called “out: 
» border stations (including the 
+, §5,000-watt Mexican _ station 
RA). 

low the Border—Mexican broad- 
ters alrealy have made known their 
ation to construct a 1,000,000-watt 
on to serve that country and con- 
jus Latin-American areas. VCC 
nts to be 1 a position to make recom- 
ndations to the State Dept. before 
»iations for a new treaty get under 


tandard 


MBA's OIL CASES 

Federal injunction suits filed against 
oi] companies last week marked the 
tstep in OPA’s announced campaign 
inst ceiling price violations by pri- 
bry suppliers. 

OPA charges Standard Oil Co. of 
diana with selling gasoline, fuel oils, 
4 other petroleum products at over- 
iiing prices. It also seeks an injunction 
taming the company from further 
echarges, and requiring it to stop 
| sales of gasoline products after 30 
bys unless proper pricing records “as 
uired by OPA” are kept and made 
ailable for inspection. Similar suits 
r¢ brought against Texas Co., Sinclair 
eining Co., Globe Oil & Refining Co., 
nc, Hughes Oil Co., and Northwest 
eining Co. 

[ypically the bill of complaint against 
tandard charges: (1) that since Fcb. 
9, 1944, the company has failed to 
ep records showing the basis on 
hich it determined maximum prices 
r petroleum products; (2) that since 
kept. 16, 1942, the company has been 
ling petroleum products on which it 
ad obtained no maximum price ruling 
om OPA; (3) that one purchaser was 
wercharged $11,750 for residual fuel oil 
yithin the past year. For this, OPA asks 
riple damages of $35,250. 

Standard Oil contends that it has 
followed OPA regulations as closely as it 
was able to determine their meaning, 
and that the basis of the suit is essen- 
tially over a difference of opinion 
between the company and OPA on 
methods of classifying customers and of 
determining ceiling prices. 


3¢ MAGAZINE FOLDS 


Woman’s World, the 3¢ monthly 
magazine that last fall (BW—Oct.14'44, 
p90) made its appearance along with a 
promise to give women readers every- 
thing that a 15¢ publication could offer, 
folded last ee? 9 in a maze of publish- 
ing troubles—revolving mainly around a 
shortage of paper. 

Its War Production Board quota al- 
lowed only enough paper for 5,000 cop- 
es a month, hardly enough to carry 
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made with 


KEYSTONE 


ok ag than Prager Biltwell Brushes 
. are being made each. year for just this 
eee one purpose . . . to clean the heads of 
Sy electric shavers, like the Remington 


Rand shown in the illustration. The 
backbone of each of these brushes is 


1. Wire is bent into proper shape 
UY EY) 
MAN WIVS 
UN 
2. Goat hair is placed 
between wires, then twisted 


>i3 8 


3. Now the twisting is complete items. 


to desired diameter 


Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 


Uses 7 
= 


WIRE 


twisting . 


cp STOW Connered, Tinned, 


Keystone Wire . . . another example of 


How Biltwell Brushes the versatility and adaptability of Key- 
| are Made stone wire production. 
oo ——)) At first thought, it may seem that al- 


most any wire of the desired gauge 
would be suitable for this purpose. But 
the wire must be pliable to withstand 
. . uniform to decrease break- 
age ... with proper s/iffness to make a 
sturdy handle. Special Keystone Wire 
fully meets these requirements, as prov- 
en by the popularity of Biltwell Brushes. 


Hy} Today, Keystone Wire is serving in 
76 thousands of fighting forms as parts 
¥} of ships, planes, tanks, guns and am- 
, munition—as well as essential civilian 


(© eee | HH *Biltwell Brush Company, Rockford, Illinois 
4. Brush is trimmed KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Annealed, 


Galvanized 
1) 


—successful financier 
—adviser to 5 Presidents 


—outstanding statesman 
the life story of 


BERNARD BARUCH 


No man in America can surpass Bernard 
Baruch’ s record as adviser to five Presidents, 
and few men have numbered greater Wall 
Street successes. 

Now is told the amazing story of 
one of the truly great men of our 
time. Friend and counselor to Wil- 
son ... adviser to Harding, Cool- 
idge, Hoover, and Roosevelt ... 


any great weight with | 
tisers. Originally, the Ind 
sumers & Dealers Institut 
by the magazine’s financi: 


avin 


prophet who warned of war and 
vital materials’ shortages. 
last the curtain is lifted on the 
family, business and political life of 
the much-admired, much talked-of, 
and hitherto little-known Ae 
tery man of Washington!” — ing.” 


Wall Street Journal: ... 
“the author quotes 16 rules 
which make up the Baruch 
formula for making mil- 
lions in the stock market. 
This alone should make 
the book a success.” 
Liberty: . “for those 
with a taste for behind- 
the-scenes history it’s full 
of nourishment.” 

The Saturday Review of 
Literature: “From the 
pages of this book emerges 
a person of quality and 
statesmanlike stature.” 


For 30 years CARTER 
FIELD has covered politics, 
personalities, and interna- 
tional matters in Washington. 
He believes that of all the 
prominent national figures he 
has come to know, Bernard 
Baruch has the finest brain, 
and, beyond that, the most 
unselfish eagerness to serve 
his country and mankind. 


Now at The Philadelphia Inquirer: “Mr. 
Field’s book is more than a biography, 
it is a story of critical periods in the 
last 30 years of the Nation’s history.” 
“mys- Harper's Magazine: “Profitable read- 


Just Published! 


BERNARD 
BARUCH 


Park Bench Statesman 


By CARTER FIELD 
Whittlesey House Publication 


314 pages, 6 x 9, 12 photographs, $3.00 


Here, for the first time, is the complete story of 
Bernard Baruch—from his early financial successes 
to handling vital economic issues raised by the war. 
Here is the boy growing up in South Carolina and 
New York, the financier startling older and more ex- 
perienced men with his uncanny investment ability, 
the statesman, devoted to Wilson and the Democratic 
Party, Chairman of the War Industries Board in the 
first World War, constructive adviser at Versailles— 
the prophet advocating, seven years before Pearl 
Harbor, the stockpiling of rubber and tin, the build- 
ing of a bigger army and navy, and planning for 
industrial mobilization. 


BUSINESS WEEK says: “When the history of the 


war is written the name of Bernard M. Baruch. 


seems certain to appear prominently in several chap- 
ters ... the greatest value of the book . . . lies in 
its revelation of the fundamentals that have guided 
his thoughts and actions, whether it be as a prophet 
of preparedness or in making millions.” 


Learn the sound principles guiding his successful ac- 
tion on the stock market—the precepts he followed 
in making economic investigations. See what Baruch 
has said on such major national and international 
issues as price fixing, stockpiling, the rubber shortage, 
and debt settlements. 


See it 10 days! Send this McGRAW-HILL coupon! 


Send me Field's Bernard 
approval, 


McGrow-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Beruch, Pork 
In 10 days, I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name nat CawOs.cence te 


ETT tie le Company ...... 


ast « nae . Position 


Cie ‘aan. Btn v0 ieee. centions nse 
(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 


Bench Statesmen, for 10 days’ examination on 


talked of a circulation of Cont 
But the idea of a slic ets cr 
women which ihdepen d 
could use to match thosc in an 
chain stores (Women’s D. lution 
cle, etc.) is not dead. Ni pu 
portedly are under way bet 
of Woman’s World and cap 
lishing group for a deal ged ¥ 
result in abandonment of a et ane | 
lication and transfer of it é pin in 
to a mew magazine pat ee my 
Woman’s W orld. soy 
The report that New York City] F ec. ; 
338, Retail, Wholesale & Chain ¢ es ble 
Food Employees Union (C10) , qr Sa 
financially interested in the mapy ‘eat 
was vigorously denied by [pbh; , Msiot 
Schwartzman, who is listed Pi had 
and treasurer of the institute and a 
is editor of the Local 338 News, 4 et 
union’s organ. Some in the trac of the 
gested that the union had hop ahah 
use Woman’s World in mold . in t 
opinion among its readers. c the 
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LIGHT THAT LASTS pinebo: 
. 6 ‘ =e . ney, 

A technician at Wright Field exai ling ¢ 
ines the Army’s new automatic ai-¥S” s 
way beacon that burns six times Sylks 
long as previous types without atte: othe 
; F : ce 1). fad Ber 
tion. Designed for such inaccessibi nilar 


spots as mountain peaks, this lampHRoveq | 
operates a year on one bottle of ga‘fntage 


and is turned on and off mechanically. @p lume 
It was developed jointly by the Arm perged 
and engineers of the American Gag The 


Accumulator Co., Elizabeth, N. ]. Raia,’ 
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syins Expands 


Control over the Sun Ray 
ats creates a formidable 
in and marks new stage in 
siution from “pineboards.” 


vialclimbing of the depression- 
med “pine board” drugstore chains to 
rand more conventional business 
sn in evidence. In December, the 
slashing Sontag stores of California 
- news by selling out to United 
 Inc., for an estimated $2,000,000 
°_Dec.23'44,p90). Now comes a 
parable East Coast development, 
“Nevins Drug Co.’s acquisition of 
) Ray Drug Co.’s 45 outlets. 

M Major League Size—Since Nevins 
,dy had 70 stores and a laboratory 
packaging its own “Kent” brand, the 
- combination (while lacking the 
¢ of the Walgreen or Liggett chains) 
omes one of the largest outfits of its 
4 in the Middle Atlantic states. 
der the deal, concluded early this 
th, Nevins got 51,200 of Sun Ray’s 
D367 shares j $1,300,000 cash. 

The story goes back to the early 
’s, when the three Sylk brothers of 
jadelphia—Harry, Albert, and Wil- 
m-got an idea. Still in their teens, 
Sylks pooled such capital as they 
i, chose a location near a busy inter- 
tion (but not so near that rent would 
high), and set up a store to sell 
ent medicines and sundries. 

hod of Operation—Essentially, 
tir technique did not differ greatly 
m that of the West Coast “pine- 
ard” operators of the 1930's, so-called 
sause they made shelves out of pack- 
case. 

e Sylks’ early success formula was 
of operating a store for a year or 
, then selling out at a profit. After 
ing this several times, they got, in 
9, a good location (6178 Ridge Ave., 
the Rishuough section) and really 
tto work. Not one of the Sylks was 
pharmacist, so they stuck to patent 
‘dicines at sharply cut rates in the best 
ineboard” tradition. Making more 
mey, they branched out instead of 
ling out. By 1934, under the name 
1-§” stores, they had 16 small outlets. 
Sylks and Sobles Unite—Meanwhile, 
other neighborhoods, Morris Soble 
d Bernard Weinberg had been having 
milar experiences. In 1934, they had 
even ““Marbern Stores.” To take ad- 
pitage of mass buying, which fit their 
lume sales idea, the two outfits 
berged, under the-name of Nevins Drug 


0 


a 


he Nevins stores are in Pennsyl- 
pnia, New Jersey, Maryland, West Vir- 


45 
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POSTWAR 
TRACTOR-TRAILERS WILL BE 
ing along through the night, with 


the going lenty tough due to bad wea- 


ther and slippery roads. That’s when there 
can be no compromise with safety — when drivers 
need the confidence that comes with complete control. And 
your drivers will have it — because when both tractor and trailer & 
are equipped with Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes, controls on £ 
the dash will permit pre-setting the correct brakin wer to fit both 4 
load and road conditions. With this absolute control, aff brakes on trac- - 
tor and trailer will “come in” at the same instant but with predetermin- 

ed amounts of power. Thus the tendency to skid or jack-knife will 

be prevented — heavy tractor-trailer trains can be slowed down or 
— quickly and safely — to afford greater protection to drivers 

and loads, and to avoid costly lost time due to wrecked equipment. 

It is significant that thousands of trailers now in use for essential transport work, 

and more thousands of trailing vehicles in the mechanized forces of Allied 

armies the world over, are equipped with Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes. 

Their outstanding performance under the rigorous use and abuse of war condi- 

tions is not only conclusive proof of the dependability — fast, positive action 

-- and more complete control afforded by Weaus ectric Brakes, but is a 

tribute to their simplicity and trouble-proof design and construction. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. CO., Beloit, Wis. 


WARNER 
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Picture your 
huge tractor-trailer 
outfits of the future roar- 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL BUYS A BEHEMOTH 


From the American Locomotive shops at Schenectady, N. Y. 
York Central’s newest and biggest locomotive, 
handling both freight and passenger loads. Christened the “Niagara,” 


, rolls the New 
a 235-ton giant designed for 
the coa! 


fired power plant is rated at 6,000 hp. and has been turned over to engineering 
experts for exhaustive shakedown tests. If modifications are indicated, they will 
be incorporated into 24 other engines of the same general design on order by 


the road. 


The Niagara boasts a 151-in. firebox for higher combustion efficiency 


with various grades of bituminous coal, builds up 275 Ib. of steam pressure for 
its 75-in. driving wheels, with pressure to go to 290 Ib. when 79-in. wheels are 


Other features: 
use 


installed. 
extensive 


a deflector to lift smoke above 
of aluminum for cab, 


the train, the 


sandbox, running board, and related 


construction, and a tender with a capacity of 46 tons of coal, and 18,000 gal. 
of water—which it sucks up through seven pipes at 80-m.p.h. speeds. 


ginia, and Connecticut. 
acquired Sun Ray stores are in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware, but in 
only five locations do they compete. 
The Nevins group has had eyes on 
the Sun Ray chain for several years. 
Sun Ray, whose start somewhat paral- 
leled Nevins, grew out of an all-night 
store at 1520 Market St., near the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Broad St. Sta- 
tion. Jacob, William, and Joseph 
Raboff, partners, incorporated in 1936, 
selling half the stock to the Sontag drug- 
store family of California. William 
Raboff, while chairman of Sun Ray, 
served as president of Sontag, resigned 
last June. Sontag sold its Sun Ray 
holdings in 1940 at a net profit of $211,- 
633 after taxes. A block of Sontag stock 
bought by Sun Ray in 1942 was disposed 
of when Raboff left Sontag (BW—Dec. 
23'44,p95.) 
¢ Deal Delayed by War—On Dec. 7, 
1941, William Sylk was in California to 
dicker with a minority stockholder for 
some Sun Ray stock sold the year before 
by the Sontag interests. When word of 


The newly 


90 


the attack on Pearl Harbor was Mashed, 
Sylk telephoned his partners and the 
deal was off. In 1944, with Nevins’ 
sales volume $7,500,000 and Sun Ray’s 
$11,500,000, the proposition looked bet- 
ter, and was wound up in six weeks. 

The merger at present does not seem 
to mean the death of Sun Ray as such. 
Usually more elaborate in size than 
Nevins’ outlets, the Sun Ray stores had 
1,200 employees to Nevins’ 700. 

Of Nevins’ 70 outlets, ten are “‘asso- 
ciate stores,” owned by successful former 
managers who, with a little capital and 
loans from the company, set up afhliated 
stores as a voluntary chain. All push 
the Kent brand and purchase all other 
standard supplies through the company. 
Nevins does the advertising and pro- 
motion and acts as adviser. 

@ Let the Customer See It—There is 
little fooling around with soda fountains, 
although concessions have been let sev- 
eral times. But the space required didn’t 
compensate for the loss of display 
needed for the Nevins merchandising 
idea—“‘Get it out where the customer 


can see it,” and do it in 
amount of space. 

With the Sontags, Ne 
ay pushed the cut 
brought in lower-priced g 
items during the depressio 
laws and minimum resalc 
jolted them for a while, | 
tising and fixing up their st 
specializes in gaudy yelloy 
Sun Ray in yellow, red, and 
held on to their trade, maki 
profits in recent years with 

sive sidelines. 


MAGAZINES SOLD 


A landmark in southwest 
tural journalism, the Dalla 
that publishes Farm and R 
Holland’s Magazine recentl; 
for $425,000 to Carr P. Colli 
las, who then transferred th 
to Brownlee O. Currey of Na 

(hus after more than 60 y« 


the most widely known agricul tu 


lications among ranchmen an 
of the Southwest passes out of | 
of Texas owners. Practical] 
stock had been held by the { 
the late Col. 
of the publications. 
Collins, president of the 

Union Life Insurance Com; 
Dallas, 


He 


consisting of a_ three-story 


mma. 


] 


| 1deut 


Frank P. Holland, fou 


said that a new corporation 
being formed with Currey as its he 
said that the Holland properti 


plant and publishing rights, w: re | 


dissolved to be taken over by 


cessor—Texas Farm ‘and Ranch Publi 


ing Co., Inc. 


Currey is associated with the 


ers of the Southern Agriculturist. $ 
price of the assets of the dissolved cor 


pany was not disclosed. 


P. 3. 


The trend of department stores 
ward suburban outlets reappeared 


tc ¢ 


) 


DI 


week with the announcement b 


& Taylor, New York specialty store, 0! 
its postwar plans for ten branch shop 


all within a 500-mi. radius of New 


Cy. 3 


Tiffin, Ohi 


town site in nearby 


branch store that will open as s 


the war permits (BW —Fcb.3'4 
An Australian advertising 


Frank Goldberg, has signed a priont 
Allen B. D: Mor 


contract form with 


Laboratories, Inc., for Australia 


television transmitter, to be insta 


when, as, and if... . 


Sydney 


\ 
tensive postwar building campaign 


include new buildings in New Yor! 


Hollywood and new studios in Chi 
is planned by the Blue Network 
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age Cuts Denied 


NWLB begins to shape its 
olicy on pay rates of concerns 
onverting to civilian production. 
>ostwar oroblem is studied. 


When war plants reconvert to peace- 
me production, what wage rates must 
hey pay? Must they continue the 

igher wage scales paid while at work 

» war contracts, or may they return 
» their previous rates of civilian pro- 
jyction days? 

Executives who have been consider- 
ing those questions were given an indi- 
ction last week of the attitude the 
National War Labor Board will take 
when one company reconverting to 
cvilian production found no NWLB 
objection to its continuing war contract 
wage scales, and two others were denied 
permission to reduce rates paid. 
Solution Foreseen—The three deci- 
sions were announced by the labor 
board shortly after William H. Davis— 
elinquishing his job as chairman of 
\WLB to become Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director (page 21)—told the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee that it is essen- 
tial that Congress extend the life of the 
stabilization act which gives NWLB 
uithority over wage decreases as well as 
increases. 

Davis said NWLB had been giving 

a great deal of thought to maintaining 
stabilized wages in the postwar period 
and that the board is convinced the 
problem can be solved within the pres- 
ent framework of the present wage- 
control legislation. 
*Few Exceptions Likely—The three 
decisions announced within a few hours 
of his statement indicated that, in gen- 
cral, policy already has been worked 
out on the wage reduction issue. Essen- 
tially it appears to be that where nature 
of the jobs involved and of the work 
done by the employer remains virtually 
unchanged, there can be no wage reduc- 
tions. The only exceptions will be re- 
ductions granted to correct gross 
inequities or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

The Dunbar Furniture Mfg. Co., 
Berne, Ind., was informed by NWLB 
that it does not need board approval 
to continue paying present wage rates, 
although the company—formerly en- 
gaged in production of wooden airplane 
parts—now is producing furniture for 
the civilian market. The company re- 


ound 
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ported jobs remained essentially the 
same in war and reconversion work. 

e Decrease Denied—On the other hand, 
Cuneo Press, Inc., Chicago, a printing 
and binding firm, was refused permis- 
sion to reduce wages of 24 guards from 
a range of 75¢ to 90¢ an hour—paid 
while the company held an ordnance 
contract—to the 50¢-75¢ an hour paid 
prior to Cuneo acceptance of a war con- 
tract in 1942. NWLB found that the 
nature of the duties of the guards was 
substantially unchanged. 

The policy was applied to a service 
establishment when NWLB similarly 
denied what would amount to a wage 
reduction to filling station employees 
of Anderson’s Super Service, Monte- 
video, Minn. The company had asked 
permission to change from a weekly pay 
basis to hourly rates for employees 
hired in the future. Wages of present 
employees would not have been affected, 
but those of new employees would have 
been reduced substantially. 
¢ Same Basic Problem—A fourth policy- 
setting case apparently is headed to 


NWLB, involving the Richmond Radi 
ator Co., an affiliate of the Revnolds 
Metals Co., which has the same basic 
problem: whether the plant, convert 
ing to production of bath tubs, may re 
turn to its competitive peacetime pai 
level or must continue to pay the war 
time rate inaugurated when it cor 
verted its enamelware department to 
heat treating or armor plate. Approy 

mately 700 employees will be affected, 
and a difference of materials is also in 
volved. 

The radiator company in 1942 con 
verted to war production. Until that 
time it had used cast iron but no fabri- 
cated steel. ‘The change in material re- 
sulted in an order from NWLB upping 
the company’s 624¢-an-hour rate to the 
common labor minimum for basic stcc] 
plants in the area, 78¢ an hour. Other 
wages were adjusted accordingly. 
¢ Union Demands 78¢—In the present 
case, climax of a year’s controversy, 
the company offers the NWLB’s gray 
iron minimum of 724¢ an hour instead 
of its peacetime wage scale, and the 
workers represented by the United Auto 
mobile Workers (C.I.0.) demand the 
wartime 78¢ an hour. 

The Pittsburgh regional war labor 
board has the case under consideration. 


MEN WITH HOPE AND AMBITION 


At the Mexico City conference, the U. S. labor delegation—Julius Luhrsen 
(left) of the Railway Labor Executives Assn., George Meany, American F eder- 
ation of Labor, and David McDonald, C.I.0O. steelworkers—take a breather 
outside Chapultepec castle between committee sessions. Invited as advisers, 
their very presence signifies a new and ambitious role shaping up for organized 
labor: to spread its wings internationally, to sit in some capacity at the peace 
table when blueprints for a new world are drawn. Sections of the conference's 
now-famed economic charter for the Americas are tantamount to a pat on the 
back for organized labor for they specify that recognition of labor’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively is a step toward better living standards. 
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Special handling for the Navy 


One Friday afternoon, our Chicago 
office received a phone order from 
the U. S. Navy. 1,787 pieces of 
Dardelet Rivet Bolts were needed 
to repair a crane damaged by Jap 
bombs. Delivery? — Chicago air- 
port, Monday morning! 

The order, marked “Special,” 
went to the warehouse at 5:00 P.M. 
We made up 18 boxes lined with 
waterproof paper, packed the bolts 
according to specified sizes, sten- 
ciled the boxes as required and 
strapped them with steel. This spe- 
cially packed order was ready to be 
shipped out on Saturday afternoon. 


UR warehouses today have large 

stocks and a good variety of steel 
available for quick shipment. When you 
need steel, phone, write or wire our near- 
est warehouse. We may be able to help 
you solve a production problem—avoid 
serious delay on a war job. Our stocks 
include NE Alloy Steels which have 
proved as good or better in many appli- 
cations than steel ordinarily used. Your 
inquiries will receive careful attention 
and quick action. 


Quick delivery to a war job. 


A customer in Sausalito, Califor- 
nia, phoned our St. Paul warehouse 
on October 30. Did we have 25,000 
Ibs. of 12” x 53 Ib. CB sections 20’0” 
long? Could we rush delivery? We 
answered “yes” to both questions 
and went into action. 

The material was cut, loaded, and 
on its way the same evening. Ship- 
ment was made in a special bag- 
gage car. We arranged routing and 
scheduling for hookup with several 
fast passenger trains. Material ar- 
rived at its destination,almost 1,800 
miles away, on November 2nd, only 
three days after the telephone in- 
quiry was received. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. * BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3), MD. * Gilmore 3100 
BOSTON (34), MASS. * STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14), O. * HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. * Mitchell 7500 


NEWARK (1), N. J. * Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 * BErgen 3-1614 


PITTSBURGH (12), PA. © CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), MO. * MAin 5235 


“TWIN CITY” © St. Paul (4), Minn. 
NEstor 2821 


‘UNITED STATES STEEL 


Philadelphia Shift 


WMC expands prog: 


am of 


worker transfers to vital job 
| as New Bedford’s textile labo, 
continues defiance. 


While Congress continued 
the need for teeth in any fo 
tional labor draft, the War M 
Commission this week expan 
another critical war center its 
of transferral of workers from | 
tial to highly critical war plant 
e Fixed Quota Abandoned 
order for such a “war service 
was issued in Philadelphia and 
10,921 workers in 1,254 less 
plants. Philadelphia’s need is 
workers, in shipyards, small arm 
and high priority war industric 

The plan ordered into effect fo 
pattern made familiar through 
Allentown, Pa., Newark, N. J., an 
Bedford, Mass. Unlike thes« 
have fixed 10% reduction require: 
—the manpower ceiling reducti 
Philadelphia will vary in the « 
industries tapped for men, according 
their actual plant needs and lab 
ply. Some will be asked to sur 
15% of their manpower; some | 
10%. First industries hit have 
confectionery and chewing gum man 
facturers. Others will be tapped 
workers until a total of 48 industr 
the less essential classification have been 
affected. 

e Details Worked Out- Philadelphia’ 
WMC emphasized that its program 
no flash in the pan. 

Preparations for it were under wa 
prior to the launching of the All 
town Plan—generally considered to | 
the first of the WMC-sponsored pr 
grams (BW —Feb.3’45,p90)—but 
delayed while conferences of labor, 
dustry, Selective Service, WMC, and 
other federal agency  representat 
ironed out details. Hence WMC anti 
pates no trouble, stands ready to enfor 
its orders. 
eNew Bedford  Resists—F]sewhiere 
however, WMC’s bark was proving t 
be worse than its bite. In New Bedfora 
WMC’s tough attitude (BW -—Mar 
10°45,p103) still is failing to make a 
dent in textile workers’ refusals to take 
jobs in Fisk and Firestone tire cord 
plants. The score this week was two 
acceptances out of 180 transfers 4 
tempted. Expected help from Paul 
McNutt, WMC director, did not ma- 
erg = as McNutt compromised w ith 

New Bedford foes of WMC in a tele- 


Lifterant 


gram delaying enforcement of transfi I 
edicts and promising that if 250 skilled 
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workers (200 unskilled laborers are be- 
a imported from Jamaica, West 
, fill other needs) can be ob- 


yeans WMC will withdraw or ae 
its transfer program there. A 7¢-an-hour 
hift premium approved by the National 
War Labor Board is expected to help 
6!) needs at the Fisk plant. 

~ Meanwhile, the workers ordered to 
sansfer remained in their original jobs. 
1 WMC orders their discharge, 12,000 
textile workers—freed from a no-strike 
sledge by Emil Rieve, president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
C1LO.)—have threatened to strike in 
3] New Bedford textile mills. 

¢ Insurance Staff Affected—The largest 
_and least publicized—transfer program 
in effect, that in Newark, aimed at 
witching 16,000 workers, continues to 
have slow progress, with 600 persons 
reported placed in high priority jobs 
out of 1,000 cases handled. Verifica- 
tions not yet received are expected to 
reduce noncompliance charges to a 
feure well under 600. 

“Newark’s WMC is finding the going 
rougher as it turns its attention from 
industrial workers (such as those in 
jewelry and low-cost ornament plants) 
to white-collar employees in business 
ofices. Protests started when the Pru- 


Last Word Delayed 


The only point on which Mont- 
gomery Ward and the government 
have been in agreement since the 
Army seized the headquarters and 
various other properties of the 
mail-order company (BW —Jan.6 
'$5,p16) to enforce a National 
War Labor Board award is that 
both want a speedy determination 
of the legal question involved. 

The company is certain that a 
final decision will vindicate its po- 
sition that the government acted 
illegally. The government isn’t 
certain about anything so far as 
Ward is concerned, but is anxious 
for the relief which an end to the 
altercation—one way or the other— 
will bring. 

The united front on quick ac- 
tion came to naught, however, for 
this week the U.S. Supreme 
Court turned down a joint peti- 
tion asking the highest court to 
tule on the case before the deci- 
sion of the U.S. District Court 
of Chicago has been reviewed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. No 
matter what the appeals court de- 
cides, the case will not be closed 
until the Supreme Court makes 
its judgment. 
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Tue VERY FIRST step in petroleum production calls for an Acco 
product—wire rope. Hazard Wire Rope is just one of the many 
American Chain & Cable contributions to the oil industry. Also 
serving in this field are Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Page Welding 
Electrodes, Wright Hoists and American Chain. Through one or 
more of its 15 Divisions, ACCO serves at every step in the making 
of petroleum products as it does-in practically every major industry. 
These are but a few of the primary products of American Chain & 
Cable—all of them vital in war, essential in peace. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Invasion 


It’s no secret that auto manage- 
ment finds the National War Labor 
Board grant of smoking privileges to 
General Motors’ employees the most 
distasteful item in the board’s award 
(BW—Mar.10°45,p105). 

Although NWLB was very careful 
to provide special procedures—dis- 
tinct from the grievance-handling ma- 
chinery in the G.M. contract—for 
handling disputes that might develop 
over smoking, the industry sees in 
the board’s adjudication of the issue 
an extension of the area of collective 
bargaining to work rules. It has al- 
ways been the contention of em- 
ployers that work rules are not nego- 
tiable, that making them the subject 
of bargaining would be a serious in- 
vasion of management prerogatives. 

Industry representatives, of course, 
dissented from the  labor-public 
NWLB majority on smoking. 


Loophole 


The staff of the National Labor 
Relations Board is taking it for 
granted that the imminent Packard 
decision on whether a_ foremen’s 
union shall be given collective bar- 
gaining privileges will wash out the 
doctrine set down in the celebrated 
Maryland Drydock case and extend 
full Wagner act privileges to fore- 
men. Under present board policies, 
foremen are protected in their right 
to organize but can’t get their unions 
certihed as collective bargaining 
agents. The only matter still in doubt 
is whether NLRB’s Packard ruling 
will make foreman-union certification 
contingent on the union’s remaining 
unaffiliated with the organization to 
which employees in the plant belong. 

The point left in doubt is of con- 
siderable importance to management, 
but according to NLRB personnel, 
it has even greater significance in 
terms of administering the Wagner 
act. NLRB field examiners say that 
the toughest cases they’ve had are 
those in which proof must be secured 
to show whether an independent 
union is or is not company-domi- 
nated. A company-union connection 
can be obscured, disguised, and con- 
cealed in any number of ways. 

Because foremen are closer to man- 
agement, company domination of 
their be much 


organizations will 


more difficult to ferret out and prove. 
These NLRB people think that if 
foreman unions have to remain out 
of the A.F.L. and C.1.0., the prob- 
lem of keeping them free of com- 
pany influence will be insuperable. 


Bogeyman 


John L. Lewis is giving his full 
attention to the coal contract nego- 
tiations, but the fact that he is still 
the most important personality on 
the broad labor scene explains events 
which appear to be remote from his 
immediate ken. 

It is fear of Lewis which keeps 
ineffective the C.I.O. protests over 
the National War Labor Board’s re- 
port to the President recommending 
retention of the Little Steel form- 
ula (BW—Mar.3’45,p15). Action 
by its uhits in textiles and automo- 
tive-aircraft had set the stage for 
C.1.0.’s withdrawal from NWLB 
when the board released its Little 
Steel report. But at the last moment, 
C.1.O. President Philip Murray got 
cold feet. He was afraid that the con- 
fusion which would result from tor- 
pedoing the tripartite board setup 
would give Lewis an opening for 
breezing right through with his de- 
mands on the coal industry 

It is also fear of Lewis which is 
responsible for the decision of the 
United Automobile Workers’ execu- 
tive board to take no reprisals against 
local officials in the Dodge and Briggs 
unions whose strike of last week lost 
more man-hours in Detroit than in 
any similar period since the war be- 
gan. The Dodge and Briggs organiza- 
tions—out of tune with the parent 
union’s stand on no strikes in war- 
time—could be thrown into Lewis’ 

lap by too much discipline. 


Isolated 


Disturbed by its increasing isola- 
tion in international labor affairs, 
the A.F.L. is considering plans for 
active entry into the Latin-American 
union arena. To make any headway 
at all south of the border, the A.F.L. 
must begin by fighting Lombardo 
Toledano, Mexican union boss and 
most prominent of the Latin labor 
figures. ‘Toledano steers a course 
paralleling the Russian unions and 
keeps on intimate terms with the 
C.LO. 


dential Insurance Co. of A; 
asked to release 890 empk 
other insurance companies \ 
on for lists of potential transf< 


a Way 
» ang 
Calleg 


Num. 


bering up to 500 persons each. They 
large reductions would bx ble 
through lengthening of the 42-ho. 
week now generally observed in Ney " 
offices. 

e Bank Aides Tapped—The ITance 
company staff reduction order was {9), 
lowed by another designed to tip mor 


than 100 northern New Jersey banks 
for 10% of their personnel. Particy. 
larly needed from the banks, W MC ap. 
nounced, are senior tellers, s¢ 
clerks, watchmen, and guards. 

A delay in making the order effec. 
tive was ordered after a bank« 
ciation protested ag 


taries, 


aSso- 

gainst a less essential 
classification and “claimed the banks 
already are undermanned and cannot 
easily fill vacancies because of high de. 
grees of responsibility and training 
quired. 

Newark WMC indicated transfers 
are being made for purposes other than 
to fill war plant jobs. Fighty of th 
insurance company workers sought are 
for the U.S. Office of io a nc 
Benefits which handles allotments and 
allowances to dependents of military 
personnel, 


Pay Springboard 
NWLB orders wiping out 
regional differential in war plane 
plant, and textile wage directive, 
may affect other industries. 


Industrialists who moved plants into 
the South in order to take advantage of 
lower wage scales view with misgivings 
a National War Labor Board order 
allowing Fisher-Memphis (Tenn.) Atr- 
craft Division employees an increase in 
wages—in some instances as much as 
26¢ an hour—to bring Memphis aircraft 


‘wage rates in line with rates paid else- 


where in the aircraft industry. 
e Affects 94 Classifications—The NWLB 
order approved wage-rate agreements 
for 94 specific job classifications, agreed 
upon by General Motors Corp.’s Mem- 
phis division and the United Automo- 
bile Workers (C.1.O.) in negotiations 
set in motion in April, 1944, by the 
national board. 

At that time NWLB turned down 
company contentions that wages in line 
with rates for comparable jobs in other 
industries in the area should be main- 
tained; instead it ordered increases to 
bring the plant wage structure up to 
rates previously approved by NWLB for 
the southern California aireraft indus- 
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U.S. ROYAL MASTER 
Safe Driving 1941 


| gary ey years back, when you came home 
with that new family car? Remember pointing 
out its U. S. Royal Master Tires to an eager 
youngster? 

Since then, his whole generation has grown from boy- 
hood to manhood. 


But on that day you were giving him an unseen gift. 
Out of just such days happening over and over again in 
millions of families, a miracle grew. 


On that day, you were making it possible for other 
Americans to give all our sons the weapons and equip- 
ment they need now. 

You—the people who bought the peacetime products 
of America—created the miracle of America’s war pro- 
duction. 


There is no mystery about this miracle. It’s simply 
that with war our youngsters, ourselves, our family cars, 
our tires, our industries and our scientists found we had 
untested strength — reserve strength. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


A NAME THAT CARRIES ON... 


U.S.ROYAL BOMBER 
Safe Landing 1945 


And this reserve strength grew into our greatest weap- 
on. You see it in action all around you: 

In the family car, turned war car now, still doing a good 
job. 

In those U. S. Royal Masters, five years older, but going 
strong. 

In the new U. S. Royal Synthetic Tires. 

And, above all, in the fighting tires your sons now ride 
on. Tires as new as their jeeps, planes, and tank destroyers. 
Tires that plough straight through mud and snow. Tires 
armored against shrapnel, Tires for Airacobras, Comman- 
dos, Thunderbolts and Super-Fortresses, Tires that grew 
up with our sons. 

You created these new tires. 


Because so many of you liked tires bearing the U. S. 
Royal name, more and more “tire-builders” went to 
work to meet your need . . . scientists, engineers, textile 
experts, workmen. 


Today, all the toil and science that went into the 
making of those tires is repaying you and your sons. 


Listen to “ Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. « 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


try and subsequently app 
continental aircraft plants. 
© Highest Skills Not Affect 
uary, 1945, NWLB limit 
wage increase to $438.61 a1 
the manner in which thi 
divided left to collective 
The result is a schedule of 
ranges from 75¢ an hour fo: 
sweepers to $1.55 for the h 
jig inspectors. 
For the most part no incr 
in rates of highest skilled y 
considerable gains are auth 
less skilled classifications. A 
creases are retroactive to Jul 
and cover some 5,000 present 
employees. An estimated $3, 
back pay is involved. 
e Follows Textile Ruling—So 
dustrialists’ interest in the fina! « 
tion of the Fisher-Memphi 
heightened by the coincide: 
timing—two wecks after an « f ‘dl 
NWLB making its new cotton text nf 
minimum wage of 55¢ an h a 1 
sive aS a minimum for all ind — 
—Mar.3’45,p7). a that 
The two orders give tacit ap; b progr 
a double attack on low wage , uld “ 
existing in some of the Sout! peclassifi 
try: (1) by demands for pay | 
other segments of the same in 
other areas, and (2) by pressur 
ployers for elimination of subst 
by wage increases to the 55¢ 
ognized by NWLB as a wage n 
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SHIPYARD PENALIZED eression 


Materials handling is a big part of your oe Improper hiring .of shipyard 
production cost. Mobilift reduces this ee over a period of one ‘year ha t t 
cost by moving more materials in less ee ae © | Mercantile Ship Repairing Co. of Brook slovmen 


nder p! 


time. The basic reasons for this faster lyn, N. Y., 367 employees under the Wari pr 
movement are threefold. Mobilift has Manpower Commission's first large-s retroacti 
: : : : | use of sanctions power to enfor slaw 
no gear shift...thus saving time in a 1] order that. shipyard | producti : sort 
maneuvering into position for loading es maintenance workers may be hii iy 
and unloading. The overall size of a "Big we through the U. S. Employment Ser 
Mobilift and its load is less ... making or Workers involved were hired | 
it possible to work in narrow congested a company without referral by ; USES 
sais a i - through a manpower pool which a 
spaces. Because Mobilift is operated Sales Offices: “@| workers—on a priority basis—to 3 
from a standing position the operator sie seen 9 Aa yards. Some had left essent 
saves time in stepping off and onto the 2430 So. Parkway without releases to take advantag 


machine. These Mobilift advantages or pp ton ly better pay in the lower-priority Mer- 
107 H.W. Walton St cantile yard. 


save time on every load. Atlanta, Ga. mgt 
Y No penalty other than the requir 


ment that it dismiss all workers impr 


Send for FREE Illustrated Folder on Mobilift ... Today! erly hired was imposed on the « 


pany. A ten-day period was set for t] 
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releases, to reduce as much as possil 

; delays in the firm’s war work. Assur gj &xmg 
ance also was given that the shipyat teel pl 
could apply through regular WMC gj* mine 
channels for priorities to obtain an The 


replacements vital in meeting wa refused 
tor > 

schedules. | r use 
Workers dismissed were order¢ ospita 


report to a USES office to be plac 
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: ower pool, for referral to high- 
ries Es A a shipyards. More than 
0 had reported to USES by the week 
nd, and there was general acceptance 
f USES referrals. 

Mercantile regularly employs 1,100 
ip 1,500 men. 


ETERAN PLAN 


Wagner Electric Corp. of St. Louis 
as voluntarily instituted a seniority and 
sage upgrading program for war veter- 
ys Because the company’s contract 
ith C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio, 
-Machine Workers Union has no vet- 
;an’s clause—contrary to reports (BW— 
‘eb.17'45,p108)—the company is be- 
ond the sphere of National War Labor 
board influence on veteran policy. In- 
ired, however, by NWLB thinking, 
Vagner has put into effect a seniority 
id wage upgrading program to cover 
+: 1,500 servicemen. 

Company officials started devising a 
«w plan of compensation for veterans 
st November when NWLB’s general 
ounsel, Jesse Friedin, expressed an opin- 
on that absent servicemen were entitled 
» progressive seniority advancement and 
should receive the benefit of any possible 
cclassification on their return. Local 
nion officials also began thinking and 
aking about the matter. When Fried- 
in's opinion was sanctified by being 
yritten into NWLB’s recent decision 
in the Marmon-Harrington case, Wag- 
ner went ahead to put its own plan 
into effect. 

Wagner has no automatic wage pro- 
gession scale, but under its plan, vet- 
‘ans are adjusted to the seniority and 
wage status they would have reached 
under progression wage schedules if em- 
ployment had not been interrupted. The 
new program is being applied, with 
etroactive benefits to the date of re- 
cmployment, to all servicemen who have 
already returned. 


KAISER STRIKE SETTLED 


A wildcat strike of 500 coal miners 
it the Utah Fuel Co. and Kaiser Co. 
mnes at Sunnyside, Carbon County, 
Utah, which threatened to close Henry 
|, Kaiser’s steel plant at Fontana, Calif., 
was called off this week without ma- 
nally affecting steel output. 

Kaiser's captive coal mine in Carbon 
County provides the coal for the Fon- 
tana Calif.) steel operation. The mines 
so furnish approximately 23% of the 
woking fuel used at the Geneva (Utah) 
tel plant. Iron for the Fontana plant 
‘mined in southern Utah. 

The miners struck when the company 
fused to rent company-owned houses 
for use in connection with union-owned 
hospitalization plans. 
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1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New 
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@ No resemblance at all, if you consider only 
appearance—but they are similar in that they are 


Saving users time, material and money 


Products made by the Hackney Deep-Drawn 
?rocess gain not only in efficiency, but in salability 
as well. Many times Hackney Deep-Drawn Shells 
reduce over-all weight . . . at other times they add 


. while often both results are obtained. 
always, a Hackney part means a better 


looking unit. Durability, too, is an advantage. 
Through Pressed Steel Tank Company’s welding 
and deep drawing, savings are often made in 


other manufacturing processes. 


By taking advantage of our design and produc- 
tion facilities, you may be able to increase the 
competitive advantages of your product. Write us 


today for complete information. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


York 17 
2072, Chicago 4 


555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 


1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES; LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


AAMPLICALL 


has been 


continuously available 


to industry* 


W 100 SERIES AMPLICALL 


With facilities for up to 18 
stations, either all master 
or master and remotes. 


Proved highly efficient as a modern 
tool for speeding war production, 


5 

i . RAULAND AMPLICALL systems 
bea ye have been continuously available for 
bed | 7 | installation in industrial plants having 
a preferential ratings.* The thousands 
: =F of AMPLICALL Paging and Two- 
—_ ° Way Communications Systems in 
-—— 7 daily use all over the nation are turn- 
; ing in a remarkable job due to their 
s advanced electronic engineering, 
flexibility, tone quality and depend- 
_AMUCALL able performance. We invite your 
Unit inquiry about AMPLICALL’s mul- 
ree tiple uses and low operating cost. 

Speaker 


* with suitable priority 


Electroneering is our business 


RADIO...RADAR...SOUND...COMMUNICATIONS 


Rauland employees are still investing 10% of their salaries in War en 
The Rauland Corporation .. Chicago 41, Hlinois) 


| ¢ Unions Ousted—The Donnelley plant 


Donnelley Loses 


After 38 years, unions gg 
another foothold in big Chicagg 
printing plant as NLRB orden 
collective bargaining. 


After battering at the doors of th 
Lakeside Press for 38 years, un 
ing craftsmen this week had weds 
their way back into this large Chicago, 
plant of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 

Bowing to the National Labor Re. 
tions Board, the company is now bar. 
gaining with four unions representing 
nearly 2,000 of its 5,100 empl 
Contract grievance procedures for uniog 
workers are being prepared, ai griev- 
ance machinery for all employees has 
been approved by the National Wy 
Labor Board. 


—for years a rugged bastion against 
unions—is one of the few large nonunion 
printers in the United States. The stor 
of the Donnelley-union feud is a classic 
of organized labor vs. militantly open 
shop management. 

Before Thomas FE. Donnelle 
the founder and now chairman of t 
board, became president in 1899, un 
had been recognized in the com) 
1903, the new president opened a « 
which by 1907 had ousted the 
union units: feeders and assistant 
binders, typographers, photoen 
and pressmen. ‘ 
© Refused to Sign—These were st 
times. Donnelley after'1906 opp 
printers’ eight-hour-day movement 
company refused to sign new « 
and proclaimed an open shop. U1 
charged a lock-out. The empl 
tained injunctions against unio! 
ference. Union members were a 
‘Troubles subsided gradually, but 
feeling simmered through the y 

After eliminating the unions, D 
nelley established an apprentice scl 
from which it drew craftsmen as n 
A system of company benefits was de- 
veloped to offset union benefits 
@ Sniping Campaign—In 1938, 15 ui 
units formed the Organization ( 
mittee of the Chicago Printing ‘|| rade 
Unions to renew the fight on Donnell 
Then followed a period of sniping at 
Donnelley’s large customers. 

Union members, for example, har 
Time magazine by sending in the maga 
zine’s airmail subscription blanks 
serted in each copy) at 6¢ each. Inst 
of collecting on subscriptions, Time g 
hundreds of gibes about “‘scab”’ printing 
e1.T.U. Gets Busy—The campaig 
brought the Donnelley fight back into 
the open, and the International ‘I ypo- 
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Destructive dust, working its abrasive havoc inside bearings, has been one of in- 
dustry’s toughest problems—especially in steel mills, foundries, cement, gypsum, 
abrasives, roofing and similar plants. Dodge attacked this problem—and settled it— 
with the Dodge-Timken Type C Bearing. Transmissioneering skill devised a seal 
which prevents seepage of abrasive dust to the polished surfaces of the bearing. 

Now, plants in which these destructive materials are encountered in the manu- 
facturing process can have a smooth flow of power, with a minimum of mainte- 
nance. Dodge-Timken Type C Bearings may be literally buried in abrasive dust, 
yet they operate efficiently, under heavy loads and at high speeds. 

Dodge-Timken Type C Bearings are assembled, lubricated and adjusted at 


the factory. They are available in 
distributor’s stocks. Call the Dodge 
Transmissioneer in your territory for 
information about these and other new 
developments in power transmission 
equipment, to help increase produc- 
tion efficiency and lower power costs. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
a MISHAWAKA «+ INDIANA 


DODGE 


TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN 


ROLLING BEARINGS +--+ THE 


Copyright 1945 Dodge Mfg. Corporation 


MISHAWAKA 
w 


30,000 HOUR 


There are 210 Dodge 
factory graduate Trans 
missioneers, located in 
principal cities Mow 
you new and be way 
of transmitting power 


Sign of the Dodge 
Transmissioneer 


IN POWER DRIVES 


LINE 


graphical Union in its 1941 convention 
voted to do a job on this antiunion 
stronghold. Early in 1942 the union 
campaign began to roll. 


Silent partner in the big push was the 


war. More than 1,300 Donnelley men 
have gone into uniform. Short of man- 
power, even before the war, Donnelley 
has had to farm out portions of its work 


to other printers, and chiefly to union 
shops. 

Union shop printers complained that 
Donnelley farm-out jobs were increasing 
because Donnelley refused to hire union 
men to replace nonunion employees who 
entered the armed forces. Union printers 
protested to their employers that they 
were cutting their own throats by con- 


tinuing to handle Donnel] 

other customers who were n 

had to wait for service. 

e Freeze on Donnelley—In , |.\ 
ber, 1942, the union organ 
mittee decided to play its ac: 

the “struck-work clause” in 
contracts, permitting union 
refuse to handle work shift 


The succession of George William 
Tavlor to the tote, of the 
National War Labor Board upon 
William H. Davis’ promotion to the 
top spot in the Ofhce of Economic 
Stabilization will not alter in the least 
the board’s philosophy or methods. 
‘Taylor, who served as vice-chairman 
under Davis, was picked by Davis in 
order to guarantee the continuance of 
Davis’ policies and assure the new 
head of OES of a congenial NWLB. 
e Diverse Backgrounds—Davis is a 
successful patent lawyer with a yen 
for public service which he gratified 
by developing his natural talents for 
labor mediation. ‘Taylor is an asso- 
ciate professor of economics, on leave 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
who was led into the government 
through his work as arbitrator in the 
hosiery, clothing, and automobile in- 
dustries. 

Although the two men_ usually 
arrive at the same conclusion, their 
approach to labor problems is differ- 
ent. A mediator’s job is to bring dis- 
putants into agreement; an arbitrator 
sits as judge, deciding contested 
points. 

Beyond this, the most important 
practic al difference between ‘Taylor 
and Davis may resolve itself down to 
the fact that Taylor is tired of Wash- 
ington—he has tried to resign several 
times—that he has neither the will nor 
the means to dabble around after the 
war trying to promote some scheme 
for federal intervention in postwar 
labor disputes. Taylor will be de- 
lighted when the board’s work is done 
and he can get back to Philadelphia. 
@ Reviled by C.1.0.—In 1941, ‘Taylor 
was highly acceptable to the C.LO. 
and was chosen as impartial umpire 
under the contract between General 
Motors and the United Auto Work- 
ers Union. It is doubtful whether 
he will ever again get such a token 
of confidence from that organization. 
At the last C.1.O. convention, he was 
reviled as the author of the hated 
Little Steel formula. 

Forty-four years old, genial, mem- 


NEW FACE, OLD POLICIES IN NWLB’S TOP SPOT 


ber of various learned societies but 
thoroughly unpedantic, Taylor is a 
tamiliar figure at American Manage- 
ment Assn. meetings and at other 
industry conclaves. Although his 
special field is wages and those as- 
pects of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship which can be reduced to dol- 
lars and cents, his interest in labor 
relations has an essentially human 
focus. It is perhaps best expressed 
in a stdry he is fond of telling to 
management audiences. 

e The Story—It seems that while 
Taylor was arbitrator in the hosiery 
industry a particularly bitter strike 
occurred. A settlement was arranged 
under which the company agreed to 
re-employ all strikers except those 
guilty of acts of violence. ‘Taylor, as 
arbitrator, was called on to determine 
just who the violent strikers were. 

In the course of those investiga- 
tions, Taylor interrogated one em- 
ployee whom he describes as of the 
familiar Caspar Milquetoast type—a 
little man, shy to the point of self- 
effacement. Taylor was amazed to 
find that the file before him held 


incontrovertible evidence that 
gentle soul had heaved a 
brick through the plate glass 
window of the struck plant. A 
unbelieving, Taylor asked him 
he had ever brought himself to such 
a piece of daring. 

“Well,” the little man replicd in 
effect “you see I’ve been worki1 
this company for 22 years and th 
day I came to work here somet 
happened that I never forgot. | 
standing by my machine that firs 
day and the superintendent 
along. I turned around, waited a 
moment until he was right at my 
side, then I said, ‘Good morning.’ © 

“He was very nasty. ‘Look,’ | 
said to me, ‘We don’t waste time 
talking around here. You're paid to 
work,’ and then he walked away. 
Well, that was just my way of trying 
to be pleasant and agreeable starting 
in at a new job. But I’ve never for- 
gotten that day and this strike was 
the first chance I had to get even.” 
e The Moral—Taylors moral to man- 
agement is: Don’ t forget that workers 
are human beings. 


NWLB chairmen: new, George Taylor (right); old, William Davis 


I ne 
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CHARTING 
THE COURSE OF 


Get this FREE book 
It anticipates your 
questions and answers 
them fully . . . shows 
how the Davidson 
Dual Duplicator can improve the quality of 
your advertising literature, stationery, etc- 
and cut your costs. Samples of its work are 
included, Write today—no obligation. 


* * * 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
-.- AND KEEP THEM 


pry OF THE ATTACK ... far back ... are days and weeks of planning . . . 
of details carefully worked out . . . so every unit, every ship, every man 
shall know the time and place for every move. To do this requires endless paper 
work ... reports, maps, charts, reconnaissance pictures - « - not just single 
copies, but hundreds of them. And they must be clean, sharp reproductions 
without a single detail missing. 

On battleships, carriers, cruisers, repair ships and hospital ships and at far- 
flung Naval bases, this important work is produced on Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cators . . . chosen because of their exceptionally fine work, high production 
speed, and rugged dependability even under the most trying conditions. 

For the peacetime needs of business and industry, the Davidson offers a 
practical, low cost method of producing stationery, price lists, office forms, con- 
fidential reports, advertising literature, and hundreds of other items. Unlike 
any other duplicator, the Davidson will reproduce from offset plates (paper or 
metal), type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. Thus you are free to select the 
method best suited to the job, and only a Davidson can give you all this in 
one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Javidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


| 


] . Sea that progressive plant executives and engineers will 
welcome detailed information pointing up the reasons for industry's grow- 
ing preference for Buell’s advanced design in high-efficiency dust collecting 
systems, Buell will inaugurate a series of six explanatory advertisements 
descriptive of the engineering factors largely responsible for Buell’s con- 
stantly increasing installations. 


Look for these enlightening dust recovery messages in leading industrial 
and engineering publications. They will technically detail the advantages 
of the six outstanding Buell features briefed below. 


1. The “Shave-Off”.... The patented van Tongeren principle, 
exclusive with Buell. Utilizes the ‘double eddy” current, 
establishing a highly efficient collection force. 


2. Large Diameters . . . Permit use of extra thick metal. Afford 
large dust outlets, prevent clogging. Reduce abrasion. 


3. Extra-Sturdy Construction ... Rolled and welded, one piece 
construction; hoppers braced with 3" channels to withstand 
vibration. 


4. Correct Hopper Design... Plays a most important, often 
disregarded, part in dust collection efficiency. Dust disposal 
facility must be anticipated in the initial overall design. 


5. Split-Duct Manifolding...A prime factor in efficient dis- 
tribution of the dust load. Buell’s manifolding method has 
flexibility, discharging gases from any side or end. 


6. Inner Welds Ground Smooth . . . Proper finishing 
of inner welds effects operating efficiency, reduces 
erosion, ensures longer life. 


a "3 


The interesting Buell book — “The van Tongeren 
System of Industrial Dust Recovery’ —has been esfe- 
cially prepared for operating executives and engineers. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


plant from other plants declirea 
fair.” 

The struck-work -clause | D 
nelley jobs in a score of ot! 
shops, notably the large (¢ 
(Cuneo had invited the un 
before the war.) Union refy 
on Donnelley jobs spread { 
Philadelphia plant, to Detr 
about to hit other cities. Tin 
publishing schedules were dc 
midwinter Montgomery War ; 
catalog was held up. A Read 
printing delay was imminent 
Dec. 18, 1942, NWLB avert 
ened “substantial interferenc: 
war effort” by taking jurisdic 
the dispute. 
® NLRB Elections—The 
sumed Donnelley work pend: 
cision. “Union recruiting cont 
through nearly two years of N\\|p 
NLRB investigations. 

Last November, five uni 
NLRB collective bargaining . 
Four unions won by 677 to 5 
ballots—pressmen, machinists 
engravers, and lithographers. ‘T] 
ers’ union lost. Both comp 
union charged election irregularit 
their dispute is now before the \LRI 
e Ordered to Negotiate—Since t 
tion, the Donnelley cause has | 
series of labor blows: 

(1) The company’s protest that p 
men’s and lithographers’ votes w 
fair because many employees are in t 
armed forces brought the NWLB o: 
Jan. 26 to negotiate and set up 
ance procedure. 

(2) The Illinois Supreme Court 
January dismissed Montgomery Ward 
appeal for review of its suit for damasi 
against the Chicago organization com- 
mittee and thus upheld the union right 
to invoke the struck-work clause 

(3) On Feb. 17, the NLRB found 
the Donnelley company guilty of 
coercion and ordered it to desist. Don- 
nelley lawyers are preparing an appeal 
to Washington. 

Union organization continues in un- 
organized Donnelley departments and in 


1 other Chicago nonunion shops, notably 


the big W. F. Hall Printing Co. So far 
the campaign is quiet. 


IN EITHER TONGUE, IT’S NO 


Employees of China Aircraft Corp 
said “no” in two languages to the propo 
sition that they be represented in col 
lective bargaining by Lodge 1327 of 
the A.F.L. International Assn. of Ma 
chinists (BW—Mar.3’45,p105). 

National Labor Relations Board’s tab 
ulation of ballots after the election in 
the San Francisco subassembly plant 
showed: yes, 125; no, 190. Ballots were 
printed in English and Chinese. 
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) COMPANY PRESIDENTS: -------------. 


Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 
This new “ammunition” includes: 
a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 


b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 


c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 


Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This és an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council > 


+ Turning the “Searchlight” 
ry on Opportunities 


Published as space ia available: Rate, 50c. a word $5 min, 


sales-Latin America-west coast 
e ENGINEER (CONSTRUCTION) prewar 
sales experience will act as manufacturer's 
agent. Broad contacts in Latin America and 
West Coast. Box 437 


new product-aviation 

e AVIATION GROUND Trainer, exceptionally 
realistic flight simulation (only trainer reflect- 
ing gravity, acceleration, centrifugal forces) ; 
outperforms, undersells best contemporary. 
Unexcelled educational, amusement features. 
Mass production design for mass market. 
Ideal reconversion project. Sponsor sought 
with $25,000. Peter N. Peters, 3569 Broad- 
way, New York. 


design engineer 
e MANUAL OPERATIONS Mechanized, com- 
bined into single, continuous, fully automatic 
manufacturing cycle Automatic machines 
designed, perfected. Mechanical problems (de- 
sign, production) sdlicited on contingent basis. 
Peter N. Peters, 3569 Broadway, New York. 


OVER 80% OF ALL ~~ 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS | 
AND ENGINES ARE — 
TESTED WITH 


MERIAM manometers 


% What is your measuring problem? | 


Ask for Catolog C-10. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT CO. 


10932 Madison Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


() Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


534 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis 


Movie-Struck 


Hollywood walkout over 
union jurisdiction ties up studios 
and halts the production of films 
worth millions of dollars. 


Hollywood's long-bubbling pot of 
union labor strife (BW —Feb.24’45, 
pl12) finally boiled over this week into 
a major industry-wide motion picture 
strike. 

Jurisdiction over 72 set decorators 

was the issue which pulled one-third of 
the industry’s 30,000 workers off the 
job and crippled production on films 
representing millions of dollars in in- 
vestment. 
e Want Award Enforced—The strike 
was Called by the Conference of Studio 
Unions, a council of nine local unions 
which hold studio contracts, to enforce 
an interim award recognizing one of 
its locals as bargaining agency for the 
set decorators. 

Studios, confronted by threat of an- 
other strike that could reach into virtu- 


ally every motion picture t} 
country if they recognized 
had appealed to the Nat 
Relations Board from the 
by an arbitrator for the N 
Labor Board. 
Impatient at the delay 
have been wrangling for ; 
half), the C.S.U. marsha 
forces and its sympathizer 
the long-threatened strike. 
e Jurisdiction Challenged — |) 
unions involved are affiliat 
American Federation of Lal 
the big whip over the ind 
International Alliance of 
Stage Employees, the outfit 
trolled by Willie Bioff a 
Browne, who went to priso: 
tion. 
This union has about 10 
bers in the movie capital employed ; 
der rigid closed-shop agreeient 
also controls all but an_ insignifc, 
number of projectionists ii 
throughout the country. 
L.A.T.S.E.’s claimed jurisdiction 
set decorators is challenged by Scx: 
Set Designers, Illustrators & D 
tors Local 1421 of the A.F.L. Pain 
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HOOK LEADS THE CONTRACT PARADE 


In signing his firm’s first contract with the C.I.O.’s steelworkers, Charles ! 
Hook, Jr. (left), secretary of Baltimore’s Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., and 

of the famous steel family, leads the parade of steelmakers who will make 
labor agreements in 1945. Signing for the union is Albert Atallah—former 

laborer from Aliquippa, Pa. Young Hook, who sits as alternate employer rcp! 
sentative on the National War Labor Board, is being groomed for corpot 
leadership by specializing in labor relations. Besides granting standard contr 
provisions, the firm voluntarily has asked federal permission to pay the rett 
active night-shift bonus and vacation benefits that were recently approved ' 
the NWLB for employees of 86 other steel concerns (BW—Dec.30'44.p!° 
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As near as your telephone is a man whose 
long experience covers the applying of 
Ditto Business Systems to practically every 
kind of business. It will pay you to call this 
specialist—to let hm explain how Ditto 
methods and machines best can function 
in your own particular operations — 


PRODUCTION: Use Ditto—save up to 


36 hours getting orders into your shop! 
PURCHASING: Get raw materials into 
your plant 10 days faster! 
PAYROLL: All records from one single 
writing! 
ORDER BILLING: Eliminate 90 per 
cent of all typing! 

Write today for sample Ditto Systems 


DITTO, Inc., 632 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


DIT 


= featiaud ) Spm 


* 


WAR BONDS 
ND STAMPS 


IMPOUND A BUSINESS SYSTEM 


ESPECIALLY FOR 
YOU 
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Ply mouth-lubricated fiber being blended and prepared for rop king. 


FORMULA FOR SHIPS THAT PLAY 
SNAP-THE-WHIP 


David Dietz, Science Editor of Scripps-Howard, explains how 
engineers blend strength and safety into modern-day rope. 


Far out on the heaving 
Atlantic a disabled 
merchantman surges 
at the end of a vibrat- 
ing towrope. Five 
million dollars’ worth 
of ship and cargo, and 
the lives of her crew, hang in the balance. 


Day after day—on the sea, on farms, 
in industry—Plymouth rope safeguards 
life and property—thanks to the skill of 
engineers who blend tiny fibers into rope 
of amazing strength. 

From Plymouth’s vast warehouse of 
carefully graded fiber, experts select bales 
with the proper characteristics and de- 
termine the proportions in which they’re 
to be blended. This is the first step, taken 


at Plymouth—world’s largest ropemaker 
—to make strong, durable rope. Then, on 
a series of machines, these various fibers 
are combed and re-combed, until thor- 
oughly mixed. 

Plymouth Rope, from pot warps to 
hawsers, from transmission lines to lariats, 
is all blended with this same skill and 
care, for the specific job it is going to do. 
Thus Plymouth engineers use their knowl- 
edge of rope construction, plus research, 


to improve on the ancient art of rope- 


making. 


Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Houston, San Francisco. Warehouse 
Stocks: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Houston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE 
PRODUCTS 


ROPE - TYING TWINE - BINDER TWINE - BALER TWINS 


ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


Union, which is allied wit] 
ence of Studio Unions. 
e Appeal Hearing Held-! 
called a strike of its 750 ; 
fall (BW—C dct.14°44,p 1 0¢ 
ernment authorities into ac: 
jurisdictional conflict. Ox 
pute was certified to tl 
board because of -its supp 
ence with the war effort, ; 
the labor relations board. 
tomarily deals with represe: 
tions. 

When NWLB’s arbitrato: 
awarded interim jurisdicti 
C.S.U. affiliate pending p 
adjudication by NLRB, bot 
ducers and the 1.A.T.S.E. a; 
NLRB. A hearing on this a 
in progress when the strike 
this week. 

e Some Studios Closed—\\ 
halted immediately at Twent 
tury-Fox and Warner Bros., t 
big producing companies, 

slowed at M-G-M, Paramount 
Columbia, Universal, Repu! 
Goldwyn. 


An old melodrama of the lal 


accuser, and the United Ste« 


company in contempt of court 


has violated an order of June 2 


pany-dominated unions. 
Weirton ceased to recognize 
Weirton Steel Employees 


ees Representation Plan at the 
direction. 


on July 8, 1941. 
Like the original 


1937, to January, 1939, the 


Heard estimates eight months. 


winter, disturbances occurred. 


new trial was denied. 
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WEIRTON HEARING SET 


will open for a new run in P; 
Mar. 19, with the Weirton Steel ( 
in the familiar role .of defendant, +) 
National Labor Relations Board as t 


Drayton Heard will act as special 
ter in NLRB’s petition to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals to hold t 


C.1.O. men were indicted. In 

trials, two were acquitted of felonious 
assault, 15 others were convicted of un 
lawful assembly, and their appeal for 3 


the 


Ndi 


it, 


r+ 


ttchiro 


worker 


i 


NLRB 
charges that Weirton, by dealing wit! 
the Weirton Independent Union, It 
7, 1 
directing the company to cease dis 
aging membership in the C.1.O. um 
and to disestablish two allegedly com 


the « 
secunit 
League and the Weirton Steel I'mplov- 


} 


It signed its first contract 
with the Weirton Independent Union 


Weirton-NLRB 
case, which dragged on from Augus 


il | 


noa;e 


hearing is expected to have a long 1 


The C.I1.O. has tried since 1936 t 
organize Weirton’s 10,000 emp 
When the campaign was intensif 


rhirt 


17, 


1945 
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Though no overnight collapse of Nazi resistance is anticipated, it is clear— 
with the double breakthrough at Rhine and Oder—that the battle for Ger- 
many has entered its last phase. 

Fanatical Nazis are expected by Allied military chiefs to fight desper- 
ately in the next few weeks to stem the two-way drives which will engulf 
both the Ruhr and Berlin (page 15). 

Nevertheless, there is now complete confidence in both East and West 
that the Allies can overwhelm any force Hitler is able to muster for his last- 
ditch stand. 

oa 
In the excitement of the war headlines, you may have overlooked the full 
significance of the creation by James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion & Reconversion, of an “interagency committee to coordinate foreign 
shipments” (page 113). 

Actually, this group—to be headed by Leo T. Crowley of the Foreign 
Economic Administration—is going to control this country’s entire foreign 
trade for at least as long as the war with Japan lasts. 


Two factors are behind the creation of the powerful new agency: 

(1) With the arrival of V-E Day, military production will be cut back— 
probably 35% (BW—Mar.10’45,p9). This means gradual resumption of 
the output of civilian goods. 

However, demand, both at home and abroad, will far outstrip supply 
for a long time. Therefore, it will be necessary to allocate supply if it is to 
be reasonably distributed and if present inflation controls are to be main- 
tained. 

(2) Washington, moreover, has made certain supply commitments 
abroad during the war. 

Liberated Allied countries like France and Belgium want masses of 
rehabilitation supplies. So do Russia and, to a smaller extent, Britain. 

But Latin-American neighbors have also been promised a continuing 
flow of certain industrialization and railroad equipment, and old customers 
in such neutral countries as Sweden and Switzerland are already besieging 
manufacturers for postwar replacements. 

Whatever goods, therefore, can be spared by the domestic market must 
be diplomatically allocated among certain foreign customers. This is the 
touchy task assigned to the new committee. 

Don’t be surprised if its powers continue well beyond the end of the 
war with Japan. 

+ 
Also, you can look for official action aimed at the adjustment of import 
prices. 

Alarmed at the problems created by the first deliveries of Italian wine 
and French brandy, the Office of Price Administration is making a survey to 
determine new ceiling prices which, OPA already implies, will be lower than 
the March, 1942, price now permitted. 


While an advisory committee on import prices is hastily being formed 
and is expected to be in action within a month, the National Assn. of Alco- 
holic Beverage Importers has already protested that OPA’s announced plans 
for a liquor price rollback are: 


(1) Discriminatory, because there has been no similar action — or 
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warning of action to come—on such other imported favorites as perfume, 
lace, Roquefort cheese, and chinaware. 

(2) Premature, because there has as yet been no concerted effort at 
high policy levels which would include the State Dept., FEA, and U. S. Com- 
mercial Co. to consider the broad economic problems involved in the resump- 
tion of normal import trade. 


OPA is now waiting anxiously to see if the newly created interagency 

committee will extend its control over imports as well as exports. 

+ 
Military developments in the Far East are only a little less spectacular than 
in Europe. 

The 300 Superfortresses that bombed Nippon’s biggest cities this week 
—Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka—carried between seven and eight tons of bombs 
per plane on a mission which must have covered at least 3,000 mi. 

When bases are available close at hand (Iwo Jima is only 750 mi. from 
Japan), bomb loads can be boosted as gasoline load is reduced. 


& 
Developments in southeast Asia will be worth watching during the next few 
months. 
While the Pacific command is obviously paving the way for an invasion 
of the main islands of Japan, you shouldn’t be surprised if a diversionary 
blow is struck in the Southeast. 


The MacArthur landing at Zamboanga not only prepares the way for 
the liberation of Mindanao Island in the Philippines but also sets the stage 
for a possible attack on Borneo—one of the richest oil bases in the South 
Pacific. 

Bound to be under terrific pressure to speed up the war in the Pacific 
after V-E Day, Washington military chiefs are expected to gamble for .con- 
trol of a locel oil supply in the Far East to provide vast new supplies 
demanded by revised plans to use large U. S. forces on the China mainland. 


Also in a play for public favor, they may push one step further (in conjunc- 
tion with British forces operating from Ceylon) to free a major natural rub- 
ber supply to ease civilian transport problems in all Allied countries— 
at least as far as manpower and other raw materials permit (page 19). 

Japanese forces in the southern Philippines, Netherlands Indies, and 
Malaya are now almost completely cut off from reinforcements and fresh 
supplies, and probably could be pushed out of at least one major rubber 
area without great difficulty. 

7 


Big-scale rehabilitation of Philippine industries, except where they provide 
direct aid to the military, is not even going to be considered by Washington 
until the question of economic relations with the U. S. after the war is 
clarified. 

Unless the proposal of the Philippine Rehabilitation Commission that 
the islands retain their tariff-free position in the U.S. market for 20 years 
after the war is approved (BW—Mar.3’45,p113), private U.S. industry 
has no incentive to rebuild plants destroyed by the Japanese. 

On the other hand, even the State Dept.— in its drive for universal 
multilateral trade after the war—opposes any preferential commercial 
arrangement with the islands. So does the Farm Bureau. 
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ake on Exports 


Byrnes sets up committee of 
» agency Officials to oversee 
ibution of short supplies for 
s abroad and at home. 


e crossing Of the Rhine in the 
xt and the Oder in the east by Allied 
ies swinging from the floor for a 
»dinated knockout blow at the Reich 
crystallized the critical nature of 
supply problem confronting the 
ited States, chief storehouse of the 
ited Nations. 

ive Main Problems—Early this week 
upercommittee of top U. S. agency 
cutives Was created to screen and re- 
American export commitments— 
per than direct lend-lease and military 
jef needs—in the light of these prob- 


(1) The imminent collapse of Ger- 

mm resistance, with the prospect of 

t unexpected relief demands for an 

my territory to prevent chaos or 

olution. 

2) The long-ignored urgent needs of 
ly, a former enemy land now ready 
ly $100,000,000 cash on the line 
goods, and of other United Nations 
ch as France) which are in a state 
economic collapse. 

(3) The newly admitted needs of 
hina, from which the final milita 

ws at Japan may be struck, whic 

ay run to $1,000,000,000 in the next 
je years. 

(4) The recently arranged lend-lease 
tdit programs, approved for France 

\W—Mar.10’45,p111) and likely to be 
tended to the Soviet Union, calling 

t spectacular quantities of materials 
w in short supply. 

(5) And finally, the continuing needs 
our minor, but essential, allies in 
ktin America—who received promises 
U.S. supplies at Chapultepec (BW 
leb.24'45,p15)—and other friendly na- 
ms (such as Turkey). 

Immediate Action Asked—Director of 

at Mobilization James F. Byres 

led for immediate and authoritative 
tion to guarantee equitable distribu- 

n of U. S. exports among needy na- 

ns and to preclude injury to American 

vilian ml. or to preparations for re- 
nversion to peacetime production 
rough excessive exports. 

The committee includes WPB Direc- 

br J. A. Krug; Assistant Secretary of 

ate William Clayton; the War Dept.’s 

t. Gen. Brehon Somervell; the Navy’s 
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Capt. L. H. Strauss; War Shipping 
Administration’s Capt. Granville Con- 
way; Judge Marvin Jones of the War 
Food Administration; and as chairman, 
Leo Crowley of the Foreign Economic 


_ Administration. 


¢ New Orders Imminent—The Byres 
order, in addition to warning of unprece- 
dented new and urgent orders from 
overseas, implies that a serious break- 
down or unnecessary confusion has oc- 
curred in allocation of scarce and semi- 
scarce goods from U. S. production. It 


implies—by suggesting revision of some 
advance commitments—that U. S. stocks 
are dangerously low, and that long-term 
allocations to foreign buyers may appre- 
ciably interfere with orderly produc 
tion of equipment to facilitate Ameri- 
can reconyersion to a peace economy. 

In addition, the appointment of the 
committee is recognition of the fact that 
the end of the European war will sud- 
denly permit the United States to meet 
a long list of foreign demands which 
could not be filled while the fighting has 


MEXICO CITY—Within certain 
definite limits carefully outlined in 
advance by Washington, the recent 
Mexico City conference of hemi- 
sphere foreign ministers was defi- 
nitely a success. 

After 16 days of friendly but in- 
tensive negotiations, the delegates 
approved a series of 60 resolutions 
intended to provide the framework 
for political, economic, and military 
cooperation within the hemisphere. 
¢ Security Bloc Formed—Specifically, 
the so-called “Act of Chapultepec” 
provides a pattern for regional co- 
operation, intended to function 
within, and subordinate to, a larger 
world program which will be been a 
out at the United Nations confer- 
ence in San Francisco next month. 

Tied into this act is a specific 

plan for united action in case of ag- 
gression by either non-American or 
Americans powers. This plan, de- 
signed specifically to deal with re- 
cent threats from profascist Argen- 
tina, significantly reverses a_tradi- 
tional fear of “Yankee imperialism” 
among Latin Americans and specifi- 
cally calls for the use of U. S. troops 
(with others) if any Latin-American 
country is attacked. 
e Economic Charter Drafted—Of 
greatest interest to business is the 
“economic charter,” with its basic 
pattern for reconversion from war 
to peace, for the boosting of living 
standards in backward areas, and for 
the orderly control of foreign trade 
during the months (possibly years) 
ahead when demand for manufac- 
tured goods is bound to outstrip 
supply and while dangerous stockpiles 
of certain raw materials, already be- 
inning to accumulate (BW—Feb. 
4'45,p15), threaten orderly trade. 

Practically, however, it is too early 
to make any real appraisal of the re- 
sults of the conference. 

The Act of Chapultepec, beyond 


Hemisphere Plan Faces Hurdles 


Sed | an immediate weapon to 
cope with any Argentine crisis which 
might develop during the war, is 
meaningless until it is fitted into the 
world security program which will be 
framed in detail at San Francisco. 
e Crucial Parley in June—Likewise 
the economic ¢ Bs is meaningless 
until it is interpreted in specific terms. 
The test of this Seoniapheaae’s ability 
to put Mexico City’s general plan 
for economic collaboration into prac- 
tice will come in June when all of 
the Pan-American nations (this time 
including Argentina) will join in an 
Inter-American ‘Technical-Economic 
Conference in Washington (BW— 
Mar.3’45,p112). 

The U. S., for instance, is asking 
for the gradual reduction of tariff 
barriers, but certain Latin neighbors 
are insisting that some allowance 
must be made for them to protect 
infant industries if they are to carry 
through their own industrialization 
programs. 

Several important Latin-American 
countries, on the other hand, want 
a subsidies discontinued, but 

ashington has so far refused to 
make any commitments along this 
line because of its cotton and wheat 
surplus problem. 
¢ Home Control Demanded—\While 
Washington has demanded that for- 
eign investment capital be given ex- 
actly the same treatment as local in- 
vestments in all countries, Latin 
Americans are insisting that they 
have a right to specify certain fields 
in which, for reasons of security or 
local social interests, domestic con- 
trol is necessary. 

Only when theese specific problems 
are solved can the real success of the 
Mexico City meeting be measured. 
In the case of the economic issues, 
the answer will come in June at the 
all-important _ technical - economic 
meeting in Washington. 


THEIR JOB: ORDER FROM CHAOS 


With the Allied onslaught against Germany now in high gear, the United 
Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration has been summoned from 
near-obscurity to tackle a job which has overwhelmed the military—caring for 
human debris in the wake of the war machines. Preparing to sail for combat 
zones, four UNRRA leaders in London—(left to right) a Dutchman, a Brit- 
isher, an American, and a Russian—typify the kind of talent required to do an 
intelligent job of relief among the scrambled nationalities roaming occupied 
German territory. A large proportion of the administration’s 2,000 workers 
are now on the move to man 100 refugee centers in Germany (BW —Mar.3’45, 
p31); many thousands more must be recruited to work in 350 additional 
centers which are being demanded by the Allied Supreme Command. 


been going on. And selection among 
those demands requires an organization 
to set up priorities. To that extent the 
new machinery represents preparation 
for the transition period. 

e Nonmilitary Items Covered—By its 
terms of reference, however, the new 
committee is prevented from acting as 
a check upon the military’s “too much 
too soon” philosophy (BW—Mar.10’45, 
p!5): It is to deal only with nonmilitary 
supply. 

Under this head come not only re- 
quirements of U. S. housewives and 
manufacturers, but the needs of the 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, of the purchasing 
missions of the governments of liberated 
areas, and of all other foreign buyers 
among the United Nations and neutral 
countries. 

@ Committees Coordinated—The com- 
mittee will be expected to bring to- 
gether in one arena of authority the 
areas now ruled by the WPB central 
requirements committee, the War Food 
Administration’s allocating division, the 
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War Shipping Administration’s tonnage 
allocating office, and the British-Cana- 
dian-American combined economic 
boards, chiefly the Combined Produc- 
tion & Resources Board. Byrnes’ order 
left the exact relationship of the new 
committee to these agencies obscure. 
Until now, each of these diverse au- 
thorities has been the target of more 
than a score of claimants. WPB’s re- 
quirements committee, for instance, has 
received estimates of quarterly needs 
for a year ahead from such domestic 
agencies as the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, War Food Administration 
(perhaps seeking steel for farm imple- 
ments), and the Office of Civilian 
Requirements. In addition separate 
Army and Navy supply programs were 
submitted. There ei been a lend- 
lease supply program, submitted by 
FEA, which also made requests for ex- 
port commitments to friendly foreign 
governments. Hidden away among these 
claims have come requests for goods 
that are ultimately destined for military 
relief, UNRRA relief, export to neutrals, 


and for cash-reimbursa obs 
e Role of Other Agencie.—(), 4. 
ternational level, part o| | | 
of demand is regularly s| 
allies, chiefly the United i ingdon, 
Canada, by the three-pow.- Cons 
Production & Resources | - 
The War Food Ad: trati 
overseer of domestic food 
of set-asides for the milit ¢ 
and UNRRA, and provid:r for gg 
foreign food purchasers. | 
national level it participates in the piled 
agement of world food supp) thro a 


the Combined Food Board 
The War Shipping Ad:ninistry 


plays a similar role, and the 4 
authority in the Combined Shipp 
Adjustment Board, controller of aij 
tonnage available to the United 
tions. 
® Equitable Supply Is Aim—A mong é 
most urgent of problems today | 
equitable supply of liberated area 

During the period of military act e 


relief is technically in the hands of 
Army Civil Affairs Section, G-5, Uy 
a fortnight ago western Europe wa 
willing to accept UNRRA aid 
© Realistic Program Set Up—The y 
cedure followed by France, with q 
perate earnestness, illustrates the q 
plexity of foreign supply technigy 
The French Supply Mission, represey 
ing the tightly knit industry inter 
working through government officid 
submitted a program of import requ 
ments to UNRRA and the Combi 
Boards late last year. It was a minimg 
supply program designed to restart 
economy. But it called for too mu 
ship tonnage, for unprocurable iten 
for goods already being supplied by t 
Army, and for a larger share of ma 
items than an equitable worldwide dg neede 
tribution would permit. ing ti 
Consequently, a new, more realistiother, 
French import program had to be comm. We’ 
piled. It was not completed until # ships 
middle of January, and had not recei 
the approval of the Paris milita 
economic Four-Party Committee (B\ 
—Feb.10°45,p113) until a fortnight agt 
e Problem of Balance—The French 1 
port program has been tailored to | 
what ship tonnage might be made avaf 
able after all military needs are met 
nominal 260,000 during the first thre 
months of 1945. It was first studid 
by UNRRA-supreme authority ¢ 
world relief requirements—and by @ 
Combined Boards—supreme authori 
on the availability of raw mater ils, fi 
ished goods, and production capaci 
among the United Nations. 
UNRRA’s interest in the French pr 
gram is dual: It must judge whether su 
plying French requests will conceivabl 
deprive some liberated area in the futur 
and it must examine its own procul 
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yA We haven't enough experienced 
men! New ships are being commissioned 
every day. Each of them needs 50 to 
125 experienced men of all ratings— 
ing to a climax in one theatre after from officers to ordinary seamen. Men 
other, the call for supplies is stagger- like you — with savvy and sea legs 
. We’ve got the supplies. We’ve got ... and the experience to keep the 
ships. BUT... convoys sailing! 


if you have been a mate, engi- 
tr, radio officer, or “AB,”’ you are 
ally needed on board ship—and you 
needed right now! With the war 
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3. Today, you can climb fast! Up- 
grading in the Merchant Marine is faster 
than at any time in the service’s history. 
In six months a man can make the prog- 
ress that would have taken three years 
before the war! (Some skippers today 
have come up from able-bodied seamen 
in three years!) 


re (BY 

ght ag : =e Will you help finish the job? The Mer- 
nch i i, chant Marine already has won the 
1 to § a gratitude of every American for the 
le ava s enormous job it has done—delivering 
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the goods for invasions . . . delivering 
the bombs which helped shatter the 
Japanese fleet . . . making the “run to 
Murmansk” which helped Russia crush 
. : on the Nazis. Now—let’s finish the job! 
u A 


You can help our fighting men to get 


over the last hump! You can do it by 
using your experience where it will do 
the most good—on board ship! 


SIGN UP NOW! Report to your nearest 
War Shipping Administration office . . . 
or to your maritime union .. . or U. S. 
Employment Service. Or wire collect to 
Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C., 
giving your name, address, and rating. 
Do it today! 


» There’s a great future! Admiral 
pn S. Land, chairman of the Maritime 
ug™me™mission, says, ‘Men who return to 
abi’ Sea now, have a big opportunity 
head. After the war the Merchant 
ine will be one war industry that can 
am full speed ahead carrying supplies 
is@m™ecded to rebuild a war-torn world.” 
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CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Through the following Divisions, Sperry 
precision instruments and controls serve 
ships of the American Merchant Marine 
on the seven seas... 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS INC. 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 
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PRECISION PARTS 


STAMPING OUT 
FUTURE MIRACLES 


These little, multi-holed, stamping assem- 
blies are a part of important electronic 
equipment. Today, they ride in great 
bombers on a mission of death. Tomorrow, 
this same equipment in one form or another, 
will have an important part in the miracles 
of post-war living. 

The whole job, right from the part print, 
was handled by Ace. Ace designed the 
tools, and built them in their modern tool 
and die shop. Ace presses stamped them 
out accurately and quickly. 

Ace offers other manufacturers this same 
blueprint-to-finished-parts service. If you 
are thinking of small parts or assemblies 
calling for stamping, machining, heat- 
treating, or grinding, you'll find Ace offers 
the modern ingenuity and carefully con- 
trolled production that result in highly 
accurate work, delivered when promised. 
Send sketch, blueprint, or sample for 
quotation. 


Send for this Ace booklet and keep it 
in your post-war planning file. 


e . 
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ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


ment schedules and stocks from which 
transfers to France can be made. 
e Scarce Supplies Listed—The Com- 
bined Production & Resources Board 
determines the quantity and area of 
procurement (the U.S., Canada, the 
United Kingdom, or other. United Na- 
tions source) of all finished items in 
short supply. 

The list of these so-called “reserved 

commodities” is limited, but critical. It 
includes (1) public utilities equipment, 
(2) transportation equipment, (3) farm 
machinery (except hand tools), (4) some 
medical supplies, (5) footwear and 
leather products, (6) coal and coke, (7) 
all underground coal mining machinery, 
(8) almost all textile materials and prod- 
ucts. 
e FEA Assists Missions—Theoretically, 
foreign purchasing missions may shop 
for any item not on this list, but in prac- 
tice most of them have turned to FEA 
for help. As official buyers they fre- 
quently prefer to deal with and through 
a government agency—to avoid kick- 
backs at home—but with equal frequency 
they designate sources from which they 
want to buy—with which they have 
made contact. 

For goods in short supply the CPRB 
schedules procurement, often from each 
of the three countries represented— 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the 
U. S.—and over lengthy periods of time 
if necessary. 

Under this complex system, prospec- 

tive needy countries were all warned to 
submit detailed requirement schedules 
last year, even of a tentative nature. 
Those failing to do so were ignored 
when final allocations were made. Con- 
sequently production of a number of 
items—locomotives, for instance—was 
booked solid through 1945 before all 
needs were met or even appraised. 
@ Strict Controls Likely—The prospec- 
tive, but unprepared-for, demands sure 
to follow the end of organized resistance 
in Europe—now expected perhaps by 
midyear—have precipitated the crisis 
which the Byrnes-created committee 
must attempt to solve. 

The committee’s job will be to sys- 
tematize procurement procedure and ex- 
port control and to bring together all the 
agencies dealing with supply and foreign 
shipments—including the State Dept., 
which may be expected to wield increas- 
ing power as military primacy dwindles. 

In preparing for now-foreseeable 
emergencies on a broader and longer- 
range basis, it portends a continuation 
of strict controls at least until the ter- 
mination of the Pacific war, and perhaps 
longer. The precedents its sets should 
be conducive to rapid and smooth elimi- 
nation of controls and lay the ground- 
work for an equally rapid rebirth of free 
foreign trade. 
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SINE ANADA 


U.S) 


— nd Goal Lifted 


Canada’s eighth war loan 

seeks $1,500,000,000, 
half of it in subscriptions 
individual citizens. 


“ee 
\TTAW A—Canada’s _— semiannual 
e to pry Spare dollars out of the 
kets and bank accounts of citizens 
ins Apr. 23 when the Eighth Vic- 
Loan gets under way. 
arget Goal Set—The ‘sights of this 
» have been raised to $1,350,000,000 
mmpared with the last loan goal of 
290,000,000—and Finance Minister 
es Ilsley aims to get at least half of 
total from individuals. Individual 
pscriptions in Canada have consist- 
th comprised a larger share of the 
»| than in United States war bond 
nves. 
Actually the objective is set lower 
n it might have been and there are 
ong hopes that it may be exceeded 
avery wide margin. Last time sub- 
riptions totaled $1,517,000,000 of 
hich $766,000,000 (slightly over 
)%) came from individuals. ‘The 
bemment has set another reasonable 
hiective rather than run the risk of 
lling short. 
Timing May React—Unusual condi- 
ms made the loan administrators 
geev. 
With a general election in the offing 
( political attacks on the government 
coming more pointed, the public is 
pected to be less willing to lend. 
here is also an outside chance of Ger- 
TS an collapse before the loan drive ends. 
nally, the spring drive will find the 
pmer with less loose money to invest 
d city dwellers in a spending, rather 
fan a saving, mood. 

Deposits Pile Up—Since the begin- 

ing of the war the cane, oi 

nanced roughly half of total expendi- 
} es of $20,000,000,000 by borrowing 
uulualltrom the public. But even so, cash and 
bink deposits of individuals are up 
1,500 ‘060, 000—or well over $100 per 
apita—and that constitutes an inflation 
hreat that makes price control officials 

yneasy. 

The effectiveness of semiannual war 
ans in draining off individual cash 
urpluses has been noted by retail busi- 
ess and investment firms: Loan periods 
wually bring about a slight recession in 

1945 metock market prices as well as a slowing 


town in the turnover of consumer 
vESS wel poods. 
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YIN PUTS 
Nis Saylor’s 


COFFEE-ETS 


THEY'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES= 
REAL CREAM + FRESH BUTTER 
PURE COFFEE 
You get the lift of coffee and the 
taste of cream, for Coffee-ets 
are blended by cooks who 
know how to enhance delicate 
flavors and true fragrances. 


Keep a handful of Coffee-ets 
in your pocket for the day’s 
last half hour, They’re a 
quick pick-up. 

MISS SAYLOR’S CHOCOLATES, Inc. 


Eucinal Avenue + Alameda, Californias 


More companies 
have bought Atna 
Group Insurance 
Plans than any 
other. We will be 
glad to show you 


why. 


LIFE -« 
ACCIDENT «+ 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PENSION «+ SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 


T H E MA R K E yi S (FINANCE SECTION 


The stock market started this week off 
by rolling over and playing dead. New 
York Stock Exchange trading on 
Wednesday, for example, slumped to 
half the levels of many active days re- 
cently, registering a new daily low for 
activity since last fall. 
® Selling Wave Subsides—It looked al- 
most as though Wall Street were listen- 
ing dutifully to Washington warnings 
against speculative profits (BW—Mar.3 
"45,p74); actually, the sudden drop in 
stock market activity probably repre- 
sented at least a temporary drying up of 
the sharp wave of selling which towards 
the end of last week plunged prices 
downward at the dizziest pace recorded 
since September, 1944. 

Last week’s liquidating wave struck 
the stock market (and also bonds and 
commodities) with startling abruptness 
on Thursday, relatively soon after stocks 
as a whole had shown an ability to climb 
up to levels not seen since late in the 
summer of 1937. 
© Embarrassed Bulls—For many Street 
bulls who had been insisting that the 
market had long ago discounted the pos- 
sibility of an early European peace, the 
liquidation was particularly embarrassing, 
since the wave of selling was actually 
touched off by a new case of “peace jit- 
ters,” engendered this time by news that 
the American armies had effected a quick 
crossing of the Rhine. 

The avalanche of selling—inspired by 
a reawakening of fears concerning indus- 
trial activity and earnings during recon- 
version—found most issues, due to last 
month’s sharp rise, sufficiently vulner- 
able to make individual losses of $4 or 
more quite commonplace. Also, in the 
two days that it lasted, the liquidation 


urge was strong enough 
and 6% drops in Standard 
dustrial and rail stock pric 
erase about all their Februa 
@ Traders Nervous—Thus { 
crack-up has been follow 
minor price recovery mo 
brokers report that many n 
ers still remain nervous an 
over the course they should 
Some technicians, also, ar 
whether the “shakeout” has 
pleted. The previously bul 
seers, however, claim to see 1 
expecting it to turn out to | i 
but a minor corrective move 
they are advising clients not : 
long positions at the present t 


© Wary of New Regulation- 


to more than a few other market 


lysts, however (in addition to 
version uncertainties they scx 
official Washington’s insisten 


way be found to curb stock market 


ulation. They particularly fea 
creasing of margin requiren 
100% or lengthening of th 


period for establishing long-term 0 


gains to 18 months, as is being suggest 


Security Price Averages 


This Week M 
Week Ago { 
Stocks 
Industrial .136.5 140.2) 135.5 
Railroad 50.3 52.3 5 
Utility . 61.4 62.7 61 
Bonds 
Industrial 2122.7. 122.3 121.9 
Railroad ....114.5 115.1 114 
Utility .:... 116:7 116.6 116 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


Line Is Busy 


shty-six million conversations a day 
544. That's am average of nearly 
: every second, and proof enough 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
» Co., which, with its subsidiaries, 


. the Bell System, is a very large 


7. 
additional proof were needed, it 
und in the recent annual report to 
iiolders. Total assets of more than 
pillion dollars; 214 million tele- 
es, 668,000 stockholders, 439,700 

blovees, an annual payroll in excess of 
pillion dollars—figures such as these 
no doubt that here is an organiza- 
that plays an important role on the 
rican scene. It seems safe to say 
perhaps no other single corpora- 
» so directly affects the daily lives of 
many. 
bt A. T. & T. is more than big. In 
ny ways it is unique. Lt represents the 
Jen concept of a managed property, 
sed to ownership-operation. ‘This 
made clear in the foreword of the 
ual report where the board of di- 
tors refers to “‘management’s ac- 
mting of its stewardship.” Since no 
tholder owns as much as half of 1% 
the total stock, and since operations 
end from coast to coast and across 
seas, it is evident that responsibility 
success or failure of the enterprise 
ist rest with the comparatively small 
up that constitutes its management, 
her than with the thousands upon 
ousands of investors. 


a as o 


Reporting on how the Bell System nas 
et unprecedented war demands, the 
rectors warn that future demands 
obably will be still heavier, but add: 


Fortunately, the system has the organ 
tion, experience and resources to perform 
hatever war service it may be called upon 
render. Its physical plant is incomparable 
size and quality. The men and women 
ho provide the service are alert, competent 
d courteous. The management, which has 
n from the ranks, is trained and experi- 
ced 


If | were seeking something to criti- 
ize in that statement, I should ques- 
on the use of the word “fortunately.” 

at could give the impression that 
ure luck had an important bearing on 
¢ system’s ability to meet present and 
iture war demands. Good fortune un- 
oubtedly has visited the corporation 
nd its subsidiaries on many occasions, 
but present and previous annual je- 
ports indicate that an alert and enlight- 
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ened management has been on the job 
both when fortune smiled and when ill 
winds blew. 

The parent organization has been 
called a holding company, but seldom 
with the evil connotation of that phrase. 
Last year, alone, development and re- 
search work performed for the com- 
pany by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories cost nearly eight million dollars, 
and benefits of this program are ex- 
tended down to the smallest exchanges, 
and, through them, to the subscribers 
who now enjoy the privilege of being 
connected with some 26 million other 
telephones in this country. 


* e o 


Although earnings on investments in 
the war years have been low, the $9 
dividend rate, which is almost as much 
of a trademark as the original Bell sym- 
bol, has been preserved. Ability of the 
organization to maintain its dividend 
stability in depression and war years 
undoubtedly can be traced back to the 
twenties when management announced 
that it would plow a greater share of its 
earnings back into the system rather 
than increase dividends when income 
was high. 

At a time when many firms are con- 
sidering the advisability of installing 
pension and benefit programs for their 
employees, to supplement the social 
security plan, the Bell System can re- 
port that its own — setup has been 
in operation for 32 years, and that, since 
1927, service pensions have been acctu- 
ing in advance on an actuarial basis. 

The Bell System has been called a 
monopoly, but seldom has it been in- 
cluded in any list of horrible examples 
of noncompetitive operation. 

Actually, it never he been quite the 
monopoly some believe, for even today, 
it controls only about 80% of the tele- 
phones it can connect with. While it is 
true that many of the operating com- 
panies have no competition in provid- 
ing telephone service, the parent com- 
pany does have to compete with other 
forms of industry for the investors’ 
dollars. 

Since the annual report indicates that 
the company faces a postwar plant im- 
provement program estimated to cost 
more than a billion dollars, it looks as 
though the present heavy investment in 
research and engineering, and the main- 
tenance of a satisfactory current earning 
schedule. will be important if public 
support is to be readily obtained for 
future financing. 
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For newest industries 


HOUGH Ashcroft Gauges have 
i aoe made for nearly a hun- 
dred years, designs, engineering 
and materials have kept pace 
with industry, sometimes even 
anticipating a need. 

So whether a manufacturer 
is making artificial rubber, the 
latest plastic products, dehy- 
drated foods or sulfa drugs, he 
will find Ashcroft Gauges ex- 
actly right to indicate pressures 
of air or gas, steam or liquids. 

Because Ashcroft Gauges em- 
body the latest thought in gauge 
making, the enduring accuracy 
is even more to be depended 
upon than in the past. Under 
pressure of vast war production, 
our intensified efforts have re- 
sulted in great improvements. 

So no matter what you make, 
if pressure is a factor in your 
processes, write to our nearest 
distributor or to us for the 
Ashcroft Gauges exactly suited 
to your purpose. 


Stocked and sold by leading distributors ld 
everywhere... When you or auges, in- }OP> 
sist on ASHCROFT . . . Write for booklet, ~, 


ASHCROFT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Volves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial instruments 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, “Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 


THE TREND 


HOW HIGH ARE WARTIME LIVING STANDARDS? 


Americans are facing the sharpest pinch of the war-- 
meat shortages, fuel shortages, textile shortages, not to 
mention cigarette shortages—just when their dollar 
expenditures are soaring to new records, and yet official 
prices remain under firm control. Here in extreme 
form is the central anomaly of the wartime civilian 
economy: We live in an atmosphere of sacrifice at a 
time when official statistics tell us we have attained 
higher living standards than ever in our history. 


e Consumers now are spending even more than the 98 
billion dollars they spent in 1944, which was over 30% 
more than the 75 billions of 1941, and almost 60% above 
the 62 billions of 1939. After the Dept. of Commerce's 
correction for price increase—25% since 1941 and 34°% 
since 1939—is applied, there is left a “real” volume of 
goods and services for civilians almost 20% above 1939 
and 5% higher than in 1941. 

By this indirect evidence, we seem to stand at a new 
consumption peak—on top of which we must reconvert 
our war production to peace. But is this record really a 
fact? We have no figures showing total actual goods 
and services for civilians, but from various separate 
statistics we can piece together the picture. 


© To start with the biggest single item, 1944 retail food 
sales were up over 50% from 1941’s 13 billions, while 
Commerce’s indexes of prices rose only some 30%, indi- 
cating a jump in real consumption of 15%. However, 
total civilian food consumption fell off 2% or so, accord- 
ing to the Dept. of Agriculture. 

Clothing expenditures soared almost 60% from 1941’s 
eight billions, while price indexes advanced 33%, lead- 
ing Commerce to conclude that there was a real expan- 
sion in apparel purchases of almost 20%. But again, War 
Production Board figures show that in 1944 civilians got 
12% less cotton textiles than in 1939, a bit less wool, a 
good deal less rayon—and other government data indi- 
cate a total textile drop from 1941 of roughly 25%. 

Even dollarwise, durable goods are down one-fourth 
from 1941’s nine billions, and after price correction, the 
drop is slightly more. Physical supply figures here are 
far from comprehensive, but they do suggest that furni- 
ture, auto parts, hardware, and similar hard goods were 
only half to two-thirds of 1941’s volume. 

Consumer services in the aggregate increased almost 
25% from 1941's 25 billions, but price indexes rose 
almost as much. Of these services, the “real” rental value 
of housing—10 billions in 1941—could change little in 
the nature of the case, since few new homes were built 
or worn out. As for all other services, aggregating 15 
billions in 1941—domestic, household, cleaning, medical, 
recreational—a Business Week computation shows that 
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employment in these lines, weighted by the 1 tive ,.) 
of each service, was maintained from 1941 th: ugh ja 
implying that there was no cut in the use of s vices 

A sprinkling of other figures shows, for ex iple, th 
expenditures for tobacco products rose almost |5% aig 
correction for price gains, whereas actual cig 
sumption rose about 10%. Also, spending-pric« statigig 
imply a drop of over 40% in gasoline and oil consyny 
tion, as against a reduction of over 50% in th phisi 
number of gallons. Sales by restaurants nearly doublg 
1941’s total of almost 5 billions, and their prices went 
30%, according to the indexes, indicating an €xpansion 
50% in “real” consumption. Finally, there was a 2) 
boost in the indicated “real” sales of a miscellany ; 
liquor, florist, fuel, feed, and other stores. 


ette COR 


© Although it is fairly obvious that the physical volung 
of consumption in 1944 was above the 1939 level, even 
optimistic reading of the supply figures indicates thy 
1944 volume was below that of 1941. Obviously, sons 
goods or services have increased, while others have tealh 
run short, and still others have failed to keep pace with 
soaring purchasing power, thus creating the atmospher 
of shortage. But the question that remains is how ty 
reconcile the discrepancies between actual supplies and 
those implied by the price-sales data. 

In some cases—for instance, leather shoes dropped 
35% from 1941 to 1944 while actual sales fell off only 
10%—an explanation is found in thé draining of stocks, 
More commonly, the explanation can be found in the 
stretching of supplies—shorter shirttails, smaller towel, 
narrower skirts. This phenomenon is hard to separate 
from quality deterioration—more fat on meat cuts, les 
sugar in pastries, less butterfat in cream, And these are 
also closely related to forced shifts in buying pattems- 
from home meals to restaurants, from auto to rail trans 
portation, even from nickel to quarter cigars. Indeed, 
there is a large variety of changes from normal produc 
tion and price behavior, which must be explained largelj 
in terms of hidden price increases. Yet most of thes 
are not considered increases in living costs, which price 
indexes measure. 


@ All of this means, however we regard the wartime 
changes in terms of standards or costs of living during 
the war, that the return to a peacetime economy must 
mean more expenditure of effort—perhaps some five 
million more jobs—for the same volume of consume 
spending at the same measured price level as now. Its 
in this perspective that we must see our wartime cxpet 
ence in planning for peace. 
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